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For the New-Yorker,. 


A MOONLIGHT PICTURE. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


From her blue, sky-throned hight, 

The moon looks down upon the silent land, 
Ckanging the gloom of night 

To sparkling silver with her magic wand. 
A solitary cloud 

Wreathes o’er her orb, which paints a halo fair; 
On floats the transient shroud, 

. Curls round yon star-gem, and dissolves in air. 

One lofty mountain-pile 

Prints its sharp outline on the glittering mere— 
Its peak, like some far isle, 

Looming o’er waves of brilliant atmosphere. 


Within the forest deep : 

I wander lone ; sublimely still it stands, 
With myriad spires, that keep 

Watch over mighty fanes ‘not made with hands.’ 
There frowns Nigh:’s blackest hue; 

And there a gleam is shot along the grass, 
Sceming, to Fancy’s view, 

Spread for the spirits of the wood to pass ; 
While, in the moonbeams’ glow, 

The polished leaves o’erhead seem air-hung gems; 
And on yon streamlet’s flow 

A cone is traced of fairy diadems. 
Moonlight !—it hath a spell 

Of memory, like low music heard in sleep; 
Visions too bright to dwell, 

And thoughts that come and sadden till we weep. 


And blest—oh, blest those tears! 

The present’s stern realities depart, 
And other, happier years 

Crowd, with their sweet old feelings, to the heart. 
The cedar’s pillared shade 

Streaks the wild path; and, steeped in lustrous gloss, 
Where spreads yon dewy glade, 

Gleam on my eye the thickets, grass, and moss. 
My grateful brow I bare 

To the soft, fragrant wind-kiss; in thy sight, 
The darkness of despair 

Brightens to hope, oh pure and holy night! 
That lake—these leaves and flowers— 

Yon rich, broad sky, God’s mighty banner spread— 
Mountain and forest-bowers, 

A sacred awe upon my spirit shed. 
One prayer, as low I kneel: 

That when Death’s night succeeds Life’s stormy day, 
My sin-freed soul may feel 

A moonlight calmness, as it glides away. 





For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. III. 


Jeremy Bentuam, Aarox Burr, Mattuew L. Davis, 
4nd OursELF —According to my promise, I proceed now to 
Prove the truth of the charges against Aaron Burr contained 
in the extract which appeared in my last from the Biographi- 
tal Memoir referred to of Jeremy Bentham, as well as the 
justice of the opinions there attributed to Bentham, and to 
prove both by the ‘ Private Journal’ itself—in other words, 
out of Aaron Burr’s own mouth, and the mouth of his bi- 
ographer, Matthew L. Davis. 

And now, that we may understand each other clearly, I 
Propose to maintain— 

First—That, upon the whole face of the transaction, the 
tory, as told by me of Bentham, must be true; because no 
= could be foolish enough to invent such a story, publish it 
during the lives of the parties, with his name at length on the 
title-page, and openly challenge contradiction, as I did; in 
ther words, Bentham must have told me the story as it is 
told there. But— 





Secondly—The story must not only have been told correctly 
by me, but the story itself must have been true; because no man 
could have permitted such a story to go abroad, under the 
sanction of his name, without being contradicted, if it were 
untrue ; and because, of all mankind, “ this great and amia- 
ble man,” (vol. 1: 48,) Jeremy Bentham, has always been 
among the most remarkable for his love of truth and justice, 
for “‘ ingenuousness and philanthropy.” See 1: 47. Aaron 
Burr acknowledges this in the Journal, and his biographer by 
publishing that Journal; in other words, Jeremy Bentham not 
only said what I have attributed to him, but what he said 
must have been the truth. And— 

Thirdly—It must have been true fivithin the knowledge of 
Aaron Burr himself, and therefore of Mr. Matthew L. Davis 
—else why was it not openly and indignantly denied, by one 
or both, while Bentham was alive? And why was not Jeremy 
Bentham appealed to in proof that he had never told the 
story, nor ever expressed the opinions of Burr there attributed 
to him—or denounced for treachery, or falsehood, or both, 
while alive and capable of defending himself? In other 
words, Aaron Burr must have told Jeremy Bentham what 
Jeremy Bentham must have told me, and Jeremy Bentham 
must have entertained the opinion of Burr there attributed to 
him—and both to ths knowledge of Burr himself, and there- 
fore within the knowledge of his friend and biographer, Mat- 
thew L. Davis. Whether Burr told the truth to Bentham, is 
another and a very different question, which I propose to 
enter upon at my leisure. 

The preliminaries being disposed of, I now proceed to the 
testimony of Aaron Burr, as contained in the “Private Jour- 
nal,”’ and to the admissions of Matthew L. Davis. What- 
ever has any thing to do with the present controversy, you 
have been already furnished with. Burr is mentioned but 
onee more in the book referred to, and that is in page 111, 
where Mr. A. Gallatin, our Minister to England at the time, 
(March 15, 1827,)speaks of him. Of this I shall say nothing 
now, as I intend to refer to it hereafter. All the trumpeting 
we have had in the newspapers, therefore, and all the whis- 
pering and threatening we have had elsewhere, against Jeremy 
Bentham and his biographer, on the part of Aaron Burr and 
his, have been provoked by the passage you find in my last. 
Let us examine it, therefore, paragraph by paragraph : 

It begins at page 53 of the Memoir of Bentham, and is in 
the following words: ‘ Before we parted, however, he (Ben- 
tham) grew inquisitive about other of our distinguished coun- 
trymen, and particularly about Mr. B—— (Burr), of whose 
talents he thought very highly, though he shuddered when 
he spoke of his principles.” Was this true? 

Now I assert as a fact that Jeremy Bentham did shudder 
when he spoke of Burr’s principles, and that he had good 
reason for thus doing—though of his talents he thought very 
highly. But to prove that this could not be true, or that Ben 
tham counterfeited the shudder, I was told, two years ago 
next month, by Matthew L. Davis himself, that he was about 
to produce and publish certain letters of Bentham to Burr, 
which would “ play the very d—1 with Jeremy Bentham!” 
Being satisfied that such a thing was altogether beyond the 
power of Mr. Matthew L. Davis, though it could not be de- 
nied that he had Bentham on the hip inasmuch as Bentham 
had corresponded with Aaron Burr, and his letters were in 
the hands of the ‘ Spy in Washington,’ I bid him do his worst, 
and left him. 

But again I ask—Was this part of the conversation true? 
On referring to the book itself, I find it set down, and pud- 
lished, with my name at length to it, as having occurred Oc- 
tober, 1825. 

Now, considering the intimacy which existed between Burr 
and Bentham—according to ‘ Matthew L. Davis;’ the evi- 
dent pride that Burr and his biographer both took in the good 
opinion that Bentham had of Burr—according to ‘ Matthew 
L. Davis ;’ the great value in which the letters of Bentham 








to Burr must have been held by Burr; the care with which 
they must have been preserved bya man who preserved every 
thing but his own self-respect and the confidence of those 
who knew him best—even to the copies he kept of his assign- 
ations with milliners’ apprentices and chambermaids, and the 
dinner invitations he had been favored with, during a period 
of twenty or thirty years; considering, too, the object of Mr. 
Davis in dragging Jeremy Bentham to the stand, by a subd- 
pena duces tecum, after death, is it not very strange that the 
last letter from Bentham to Burr, to be found in this very 
“Journal,” is dated Feb. 23, 1816 !—nine years and eight 
months before the conversation referred to between Bentham, 
and myself! Is it not still more strange, considering thetr 
intimacy and friendship—according to Matthew L. Davis— 
that only ¢wo letters and two billets from Jeremy Bentham 
to Aaron Burr can be produced now—now, when the reputa- 
tion of both are at stake!—to say nothing of their several bie 
ographers and their reputations—such as they are? And is 
it not still more strange—nay, absolutely wonderful—that in 
all these there is not so much as one single phrase to be found 
contradictory of the opinion said to have been expressed by 
Bentham of Burr ?—while, on the contrary, the language of 
all, though friendly and characteristic, is always guarded—a 
fact of itself which is full of meaning to those who are &- 
quainted with Jeremy Bentham’s character, with his child- 
like simplicity, his heartiness, and the generous warmth of 
his disposition; and what is more, the language is always 
reconcilable to the opinion he is represented by me to have 
entertained of Burr—as a man of talents, but unprincipled. 
If there were other or more amiable letters from Bentham to 
Burr, or so much as one single line of a later date than this 
of Feb. 23, 1816, which happens to occupy the very last pages 
of the last volume, as if intended to make a serious impres- 
sion somewhere—on the purchaser, perhaps, if not the reader 
—would it not have been produced? And now—what next? 
Let us reason together for a while. 


That Jeremy Bentham wrote Aaron, Burr at all, is proof 
not to be questioned by those who knew him, that he regard- 
ed Burr as a man of talents. That he wrote so unfrequently 
—at such long intervals—though continually written to by 
Burr, and that all correspondence between them terminated 
on the part of Bentham in 1816, is plenary proof that, for 
some reason or other, notwithstanding Burr’s talents, Ben- 
tham chose to have nothing more todo with him. And what 
was that reason? 


Perhaps a clue to the mystery may be found in the fullow- 
ing passages: Jn the letter dated Jan. 19, 1811, (v.2: 435) 
written nearly two years after Burr had been a guest of Ben- 
tham’s, to whose roof, by the by, he never returned, we have 
these words: ‘ To know that you were in any situation that 
would turn such talents as yours to the denefit of any consid- 
erable part of mankind, would afford me the most heartfelt 
pleasure. In any other, I should have said in the opposite 
expectation, I cannot even profess to give you my good 
wishes. For the trade of throat-cutting I cannot see any 
openings ; cabbage-planting would be better, if, haply, any 
ground were to be got for it.” Is not this speaking plainly 
and to the purpose? Have we not here that careful rev- 
erence for truth so characteristic of Jeremy Bentham? Is 
not every word full of that affectionate good nature which 
made him over-anxious for ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number,’ or, as he used to say at a later period, the greatest 
good? 

But again, he says in the same letter (p. 439): “ What a 
delight it would be to meet you any where, supposing you 
there upon any such errand as I should call a good une! 
I do believe that of the regard you have all along professed 
for me, no inconsiderable part is true. But a man must 
have his eyes well about him when he has to deal with leaders 
of factions and professed men-catchers.” Professed men- 
catchers, hey! Were not Bentham’s eyes beginning to be 
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opened about this time ?—else why acknowledge ‘a belief in 
the truth of only “no inconsiderable part” of Burr's “ pio- 
Sessions”? 

In the next and last letter, dated Feb. 23, 1836—written, 
it appears, in.conequence of receiving some books from 
Burr, of hearing that he was not dead, and out of respect toa 
promise made him (see 2: 147)—he says: ‘ I looked tosee 
your name at the head of some of the heroes, assisting the 
Spanish Americans; and, not finding it, I concluded that 
had put empire out of your head.” Here was an ac- 
knowledgement again of Burr’s talents, and an intimation not 
to be misunderstood of his principles. That dash—does it 
not betray the disappointment and the pity of Bentham ?— 
And that occurs, be it understood, in the very Jas¢ letter Burr 
ever received from him. Is not this enough to show that 
Bentham was no hypocrite, and that he well understood 
Burr’s character? 1f not, allow me to take five minutes 
more ; after that, I will proceed to inquire what reason he 
had for estimating the principles of Burr as he did. 

As early as Dec. 15, 1211, we find the following passage? 
**But Brunnell and J. B. too, to whom I have mentioned it, 
will think I have been telling them a pack of lies.” (2: 245.) | 
Why this fear? And why at another time (Aug. 22, 1808;) | 
does he offer Bentham the materials for a ‘cross-examination’? | 
What need was there of it on the part of one so famous for | 
refusing explanations, and who had suffered so much by re- 
fusing them—according to Mr. Davis? And why, too, as, 
early as Feb. 16, 1812, (2: 307,) do we find Burr complain-| 
ing of a withdrawal of confidence en the part of Bentham? | 
“ The house,” he says, “is now ont of repair, but was for- 
merly occupied by his mother. He has otfered to fit it up, if 
A. will live in it. Nota word was said to me by any one of | 
her being then there ; and neither J. B. (Jeremy Bentham) | 
nor any one of his family have (has) hinted to me this ar- 
rangement about the house au jardin. But A. is pretty 
frank with me as yet.” To this A.—this her—he alludes 
repeatedly in the course of the Journal, and not long after 
this makes it probable enough that she was some milliner’s 
apprentice whom Burr had been tampering with and Ben- 
tham trying to rescue. (See 2: 562.) 

But perhaps one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence 
furnished by Burr against himself, with the help of his friend 
and biographer, occurs in vol. 2, page 286, where we have a 
letter from ‘J. Midis’ (probably J. Mill, author of ‘ British 
India,’) to General Miranda, dated Jan. 20, 1812—a letter 
written at the desire of Bentham, with a view of bringing 
Burr and the General together, and, therefore, calculated, by 
an allusion to the death of Hamiltonas the friend of Miranda, 
and by some other things, to give Miranda as favorable a 
notion of Burr as might be had, consistent with truth and 
courtesy. Yet even in that letter, so written, and for such a 

purpose, and not by Bentham, but bya third person, who ap- 
peared to think that Bentham’s opinion of Burr was an im- 
portant fact in the negotiation—which letterwas submitted to 
Burr himself before it was sent to Miranda—we have the fol- 
loWing passage (p. 287): “I knew that our friend (Ben- 
tham) had enjoyed more than ordinary opportunities of read- 
ing pretty deep into the mind of Burr; and I found that his 
opinion of him wes high. He made at the same time a re- 
mark which appeared to be profoundly just, which was that, 








| was the author. 


world and before posterity—preserving them for that very 
purpose, and meaning to have them published, or made use 
of in some other way !—clse how happened he to be furnished 
with them to preserve with so much care, for so many years, 
the copy of a letter from J. Mill to Gen. Miranda, tespecting 
Aaron Burr’s moral character in the estimation of Jeremy 
Bentham? But perhaps the underscoring was by the friend 
of Burr—Mr. Matthew L. Davis. If so, what could have 
been his object but to call the attention of the reader and the 
public to the importance of the fact? By the printer it could 
not have been done; it were altogether too hazardous a 
liberty for any printer to take with his copy. 

Let me now proceed with the obnoxious article referred to, 
from the published memoir of Bentham. That finished, I 
shall endeavor to show what reason Bentham had for shud- 
dering when he spoke of Burr’s principles. ‘“ The way he 
came to know Mr. Burr was this: He heard from his pub- 
lisher, that an American who lived in obscurity, and appeared 
to be a superior man, had given him a general order for a 
copy of every thing, whatever it was, of which Mr. Bentham 
Subsequent inquiries led to a further know- 
ledge of Burr, who was invited to Queen Square Place, (ch: 
1,) and remained there for a considerable time, as well as at 
Mr. Bentham’s country house.” Was this true? The Jour- 
nal itself proves it to be true, in every particular; yet how 
should I have known these facts nine years before they were 
published to the world by the friend of Aaron Burr, had 
they not been told me by Bentham, or by some other person 
as well acquainted with him? 

Let us proceed with the extract: ‘And here I might 
stop—and I should stop in my account of what he (Bentham) 
said of that powerful, bad man (Burr) who, but for an acci- 
cident, alike disastrous and happy, might have been at this 
hour the despotic ruler of a part of our country—were I not 
afraid that what he said to Mr. Bentham he may have said 
to others; and that therefore, wnless contradicted while alive, 
it may soon be too late to confront him with the accuser, even 
though he (the accuser—Jeremy Bentham) should desire it 
for the reputation of our country.”—For these opinions, and 
for the course adopted here, I alone am answerable; Jeremy 
Bentham had nothing to do with either.—“ I observed that 
he (Bentham) directed his inquiries to one particular point, 
which diverted me at first, and then startled me. He de- 
sired to know whether Mr. Burr had the reputation of being 
wonderfully fortunate with women of character; and when 
I replied in the negative, and asked him why,” (for, sooth to 
say, I had never before heard any thing of the sort so much 
as intimated,) “he :miled, and spoke as if that impression 
had been labored into him by the exile, who boasted of hav- 
ing intrigued with several of our first women, and even 
went so far as to say positively, that the wife of one of our 
Presidents had been his mistress before marriage. I was 
thunderstruck at the horrible audacity of the man, for, not 
content with this, he had mentioned her name.” Was this 
true? Did Burr tell Bentham so? I aver that he did—that 
he must have done it—that there was no other person to do 
i; and that Matthew L. Davis knows he did it. Whether 
Burr told the truth or not, as I have said before, is another 
question. I shall say nothing of that now; but this I do say: 
that the unprincipled scoundrel who is capable so far of be- 





allowing him to be ever so much deceived in the good opinion 
which he had of the moral character of Colonel Burr, it 
made really no difference as to the point in question.” The 
passage I give just as it is printed in the Journal—TJ¢alics 
and all. But why waa it underscored in the MS.—and by 
whom? By Mill, or Burr, or Davis, or the printer? If by 
Mill, it shows that there was a question, and a very serious 
question, about Burr’s moral character; and that notwith- 
standing Bentham had “looked pretty deep into the mind of 
Burr”—nothing said of his heart, you observe—“ and though 
his opinion of Burr was high” —(was ?—when?)—still there 
was the admitted possibility of his being deceived in his good 
opinion of Burr’s moral character ; and this, in a certificate 
furnished for and actually submitted to the eyes of Burr him- 
self! But if the underscoring, which led to the passage being 
printed in Italics, was by Burr, what does it show but this— 
that he was glad to seize even upon the reputed second-hand 
opinions of Jeremy Bentham, cautiously and equivocally ex- 


traying a woman’s faith as to boast of her favors, is, ipse 
|| facto, scoundrel enough to lie, or even to forge the evidence 
that might be needed to make his story good. I go farther: 
I maintain that the man who is wretch enough to hoard up 
|| for half a century, up to the last hour of a long and worthless 
'| life, the evidence of their frailty who have put their trust in 
him—evidence which, according to the testimony of his friend 
and biographer, it has become necessary to burn, as by the 
hands of the common hangman, to secure the peace of our 
|| most respectable families—must be wretch enough, and vil- 
lain enough, to betray that evidence whenever he had an ob- 
ject to gain, during the life of the parties—whether money or 
power. Else, why were they kept and hoarded, and gloated 
over, even up to the age of four score and upwards? And 
why have other billets of the same character been preserved 
from the fire, and published by Matthew L. Davis, relating 
to persons over sea, and to others whose initials only appear 
in the Journal ?—billets, too of no possible value in them-| 


published to prove that ‘he could, an if he would,’ and thet 
Colonel Burr was the dangerous man he claimed to be? 
Just look at vol. 2: 440, and then turn to vol. 1: 149—ang 
observe the significance of one bricf entry there, relating to 
no less a personage than the Duchess of Gordon: “Vester. 
day, as I was going out to dine, a servant of the Duchess of 
Gordon gave me a verbal message, with compliments, 
me to sup with her that evening! 
answer;”’ &c. &c. 

Now, it certainly is true, that Burr had kept wheelbarrow. 
loads of love-letters, up to the day of his death—if his }j. 
ographer is to be believed. It certainly és true, that these 
letters were very dangerous, and that they were destroyed 
by Mr. Davis himself after the death of Burr—if he is to be 
believed. Now, why were they preserved so long, at the 
hazard of destroying so many reputations, by accident or 
death ?—why, but for the purpose of proving just such stories 
as Burr is represented by Bentham to have told him? And 
again—it certainly is true that Burr appears anxious to pre- 
serve the character of a man of intrigue and gallantry—‘uy 
homme de bonnes fortures,’—even in the eyes of his only 
child—a daughter; and this at the age of nearly three score, 
and well weighed to the earth by poverty, contempt, and a 
degradation alike helpless and hopeless ; and while his daugh- 
ter is so anxious about him that she writes thus—“ Tell me 
that you are engaged in some pursuit.” All this appears by 
the Journal itself. Such, then, was the true character of 
Aaron Burr.—He was not only successful with women, but 
anxious to have it understood that he was so with women of 
character. But how could Jeremy Bentham know all this, 
except from Aaron Burr himself? His ‘ Private Journal’ 
was not then published. The certificate of Mr. Matthew L. 
Davis, that he had burned these dangerous billets-doux, had 
not appeared in the newspapers. As for myself, I had never 
heard such a thing intimated, before Jeremy Bentham asked 
me, as a matter of fact, how it was. Ergo—what informa- 
tion he had of Burr’s character, in this particular, must have 
come from Burr himself; and I say that Matthew L. Davis 
knows it, and knew it when he authorized the paragraph in 
the newspapers, of which I complain. And why?—Because 
he told me as much himself, at Washington, in the wiater of 
6-7, two years ago the present month; that is, he told me, 
to my amazement, that Aaron Burr was what he pretended 
to be—“‘ wonderfully fortunate with women of character ;” 
and that he (Davis) had the evidence of it in their own hand- 
writing. But to proceed with the extract: 

“I told Mr. Bentham, without scruple, that the whole 
story was utterly and abominably false; that I knew her by 
reputation; and that the bare possibility of such @ thing—the 
bare suspicion of its truth, would not only exclude a woman 
here from good society, but her husband, whatever were the 
worth of his character, from any high office of the country.” 
Was this true? 1 say it was; but whether true or not, such 
was, and is my belief; and I hope, for the honor of that coun- 
try, I shall not be contradicted—even by Matthew L. Davis. 

But I continue the extract: ‘Are such things to be circu 
lated throughout Europe for twenty years, without reproof or 
contradiction, because, forsooth, they are only repeated at the 
dinner-table? I say no. Are we to be satisfied with speech, 
when there is more virtue in writing? Isayno. And Ire 
joice in the opportunity now afforded me (in 1830) of contra- 
dicting it with deliberation and solemnity here, as I contre- 
dicted it there, in the hurry and storm of outraged feeling. 
Nor should I stop here. The man who but lives now by the 
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toleration of a despised law, not satisfied with calumniating 
the first and fairest of our whole country, had the courage t 
tell another, who knew little or nothing of his true history, 
that he had killed his adversary in a duel, because he had 
threatened to do so, not long before; that he meant to put 
him to death when he took the field; and that he gloried is 
the result. ‘By his own account of the affair,’ said Mr. Ber 
tham, ‘I thought he must be a cold-blooded and atrociows 
rufian.’” Was this true? I appeal to the ‘ Private Jour- 
nal’ of Aaron Burr itself, as furnishing unquestionable Z 
in support of Jeremy Bentham’s charge. I say nothing ot 
Burr’s Life by Matthew L. Davis. I pass over the history 

that transaction; and I am willing to rest the whole co 











pressed though they were, to sustain his character before the 





selves, nor as illustrations of Burr’s character. Were they 
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a lovely, pure and true-hearted woman, speaks of his reputa- 
tion in the north of Europe, and says that his dwel, his gal- 
lantries, and his trial for high treason, are all known there— 
classing them all together ! and evidently exulting in the no- 
toriety he enjoyed—the bad eminence he had contrived to 
reach. And this—this is the only allusion to the brave ad- 
versary he had left weltering in his blood! No regret, no 
sorrow, no compunctious visitings to be found in the whole of 
these 900 pages! Even admitting the dreadful necessity of 
the act—to abridge the plea of Matthew L. Davis and Aaron 
Burr—is there not something frightful in this levity 7—some- 
thing horrible? And when Bentham, in his letter to Burr in 
1816, will not even promise to wish him well, but upon cer- 
tain conditions; and when he tells him that he sees no open- 
ing for the trade of ‘ cwttting throats,’ does it not prove that 
he understood Aaron Burr’s character? But, if he did, how 
came he to understand it, but from Aaron Burr himself? That 
Bentham must have told me this, could appear evident enough 
by his letters to Burr; that he did so, I assert as a matter of 
fact, and am ready to prove it otherwise if required. And 
that Aaron Burr must have told him just what Bentham says 
he told him, is proved by the Life of Aaron Burr, and by 
the Private Journal of Aaron Burr, both published nearly 
ten years afterward, and both proving, out of Burr’s own 
mouth, and the mouth of his biographer, that all the circum- 
stances of the duel were just as they were related by Ben- 
tham to me, on the alleged authority of Burr himself! 

JOHN NEAL. 





== 





Lorp Durnam.—John George Lambton, Viscount Lamb- 
ton, and Baron Durham, is undoubtedly one of the leading 
men of the age. The writer may safely assume that the 
great talents of his Lordship are generally acknowledged, and 
he can affirm, for he knows it to be a fact, that they are not 
left in arrear by the virtues of his private life. It is a com- 
mon but erroneous supposition that the Earl of Durham is 

roud and haughty, even to a weakness. This has arisen 

m the reserve of his manner; a reserve constitutional, 
perhaps, in the first instance, and rendered habitual from cir- 
cumstances to be presently alluded to. That his Lordship 
has the pride of a generous and sensitive mind will be readily 
conceded, but that he manifests any other than the affability 
of the high-bred gentleman to his inferiors is a vulgar mis- 
take. As landlord and master he is liberal and kind, and in 
his own immediate social circle regarded with love and ad- 
miration. A proud man, in the common acceptation of the 
term, would not be so. His general demeanor, it is true, is 
cold and reserved, but his affections are warm and enduring. 
Amongst other causes, this reserve, which strikes the most 
casual observer, has been referred to the caution of the states- 
man; yet, prosperous as his lordship is, it is, in the writer’s 
opinion, the shrinking from all rude contact of a man who has 
drained the cup of sorrow to the dregs. The Earl has been 
unfortunate, for his dearest hopes as a parent have been blight- 
ed one after the other, and where his heart has been garnered 
there has the sacrifice been asked. His three children by his 
first wife fell victims to the same cruel disease which cut off 
his father in the prime of life; but the last shaft ‘ shot by the 
insatiate archer’ at his eldest darling, by his second marriage, 
was the fatal blow, the scar of which will ever be imprinted 
on his heart. In this last loss all can sympathize with him; 
for what parent can look on the graceful and eloquent features 
of the sweet boy who lent beauty even to the pencil of Law- 
rence, and not think with sorrow that so fair a flower should 
have sunk beneath an untimely frost ! 

* Thoughts of gloom 
Shadow the portals of the tomb’ 
indeed, when beings so bright and beautiful are swept, ‘or ere 
are in their prime,’ to lie ‘in cold obstruction’ there ! 

_A friend of the writer’s chanced to be traveling some years 
since from Brighton to London, and stopping to change horses 
at Redhill, a carriage drove up in the contrary direction, to 
which his notice was speedily attracted. A gentleman alight- 
ed, who, after hurrying to give some orders in the inn, hast- 
ened to the carriage, and, eagerly searching one pocket after 
the other, suddenly turned pale as death, and burst out with 
the wild accent of despair to the servant on the box, “ Villain, 
you have killed my child; the medicine ’s forgotten!” A 
gentle but feeble voice from the carriage was then heard to 
ery, “‘ Dear father, do n’t be angry with him; I shall do very 
Well till we get to Brighton.” But the agonized father would 
not be comforted, and still cried, with looks of hopeless 
misery, “My child! my child!” The packet of medicine 
was at length found in some unexplored corner, and the paci- 
fied father lifted a delicate boy out of the carriage with the 
tenderest carc, and kissing him, while the tears coursed down 
his face, bore him gently in his arms into the house. The 
change in the gentleman’s countenance, on findi 











For the New-Yorker, 
THE NEW YEAR i889. 
BY W. FALCONER. 
“Time speeds away—away—away ! 
Another hour, another day, 
Another week, another year, 
Drop from us like the leaflets sear.” 
“ January grey is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth how} and rave, 
And April weeps; but oh, ye hours, 
Follow with May’s fuirest flowers!” 

Shelley's Dirge for the Year. 


Come from the gelden chamber of thy rest, 

Oh Year new-born! thy locks with amaranths crowned 
By guardian angels ushered and caressed, 

Who sang, to heaven-tongued harps, thy birth around! 
Come, with Hope’s planet beaming on thy brow, 
If vulture Fate such brilliant gem allow ; 
Come, thou fair child of many an ardent vow! 

Thou soft spring-dawn o’er Ocean’s stormy breast! 


Thy sire is grey with wo, and bent with age; 
His heart is sear—his circle he hath trod ; 
Slow on his pilgrim staff he quits the stage, 
To meet with ages gone in dim abode. 
But fond we turn to thee, his radiant child, 
For thou wilt smile, as he in youth hath smiled, 
And bid an Eden bloom amid the wild, 
And scatter Hope’s celestial flowers abroad. 


When stood high Aaron upon Horeb’s head, 

With Israel’s plenteous vales beneath his gaze, 
He thought not then how his worn feet had bled, 
* With all his tribe’s, in the dark desert’s maze ; 
But from the dearth and plague-rife darkness he 
Turned to the new-born Eden.—So to thee 
We look for joy, and days from trouble free, 

That we to heaven may lift the wo-blanched face. 


And yet thy pathway shall be paved with tombs, 
Thou infant Year, before thy wintry close! 
Beauty, which now, adored, superbly blooms, 
May fade away before the summer-rose 
Hath oped its odorous bosom to the sun; 
The bard let fall his harp, with bays unwon; 
The statesman sink unknown, his race unrun; 
And Love’s pale victims slumber from their woes. 


The names of kingdoms may be swept away, 

And crownless kings be coffin’d and forgot; 
And genius high from intellectual day 

Withdraw its light, and share the common lot; 
The hearts we love, who for our woes have bled, 
Grow pulseless ere thy chequered reign hath fled. 
But heaven’s pure, starry blue shines overhead, 

And, among changing things, God changeth not. 


Then dash thy surge upon our 1efuge-rock, 
Thou bursting billow from Eternity ! 

And bear thy millions downward with the shock 
To the cold gulf where generations lie, 

Sunk in oblivion—garnered in the tomb, 

Till flames of judgement yonder vault illume. 

Ere thou subside, what hosts shall seal their doom 
For that dread day, so dark with destiny! 


But fill the chalice, and libation pour, 

And wreathe the brim with Hope's fast-fading flowers ; 
While beams the heaven-fed orb of Faith before, 

Our smile shall gild each future cloud that lowers. 
As sentinels we stand—upon each tongue 
The watch-word true we all have learned while young, 
From the sweet lips that o’er our cradle sung 

In childhood’s dreamy, heaven-remembering hours : 


The name of Him whose Word i!lumed each star— 
Who builds His arch of triumph in the cloud— 

Who rolled through space the sun’s refulgent cur, 
And robes him at his noon in thunder-shroud— 

Who chains the pinions of the occun-storm, 

Yet hid His glory in an infant’s form, 

To-die sublime for man—frail summer-worm, 

That the sunk nations might awake, and sing to Him aloud! 








Fatuine Stars 1s Aucust anp Novemsen.—The phe- 
of an extraordinary abundance of falling stars, about 


finding the 
cine, was, as our narrator described it, as if the dead weré}| the middle of November, has been again observed this year, 


Testored te life. 


Court Gazette. 






e : and in obr 7 
—Need the writer add that the above was the cold Batlofi/ the 10th of 


of the world more decidedly than ever. On 
ovember, when we watched from eight in the 


stars in an hour, the sky being rather hazy. On the 11th No- 
vember, during five hours after six in the evening, the sky be- 
ing clear, we counted about twenty in an hour, so that tho 
phenomenon was increasing. On the 12th of November, the 
sky being quite cloudy, no of the kind could be 
made. Qn the 13th of November the sky suddenly cleared 
up half an hour before midnight, remained perfectly se- 
rene till daybreak. During these six hours we noted 1002 
falling stars, of which by far the — part were of the 
first magnitude, with a long horn of light, and casting much 
shade, like the moon. The phenomenon decidedly increased 
from the beginning of the observation until about four in the 
morning, when it seemed to have reached its culminating point. 
From that time till daybreak it decreased, as the following 
shows:—In the first hour of observation there were 32 falling 
stars; in the second 52; in the third 70; in the fourth 157; 
in the fifth 381; in the sixth 310. 

Unfortunately the state ef the atmosphere on the following 
night was such that it did not allow any observation, so that 
the duration of this remarkable phenomenon could not be de- 
termined. At the beginning of August, there was an unusual 
number of falling stars, though very far from that in Novem- 
ber. On the 7th and 8th of August we counted about six in 
an hour; on the 9th 15; on the 10th 60; on the 11th and 
12th 30; and on the 13th, all which day it was again cloudy, 
only 10 in an hour—so that the 10th of August must be con- 
sidered as the day on which the phenomenon was at its hight, 
since it increased till that day, and sensibly decreased after- 
ward. Vienna Official Gazette. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE SEXTON—A CHARACTER. 


The Sexton should be a man of staid and solemn aspect, 
not over-gay, but rather given :o melancholy and gloom. 
Shakspeare exhibits him in Hamlet, a merry wag; but this is 
a freak of his great genius. Steele hit nearer the mark, 
when he represented his undertaker, (who is often a sexton,) 
lecturing his hired mutes on the propriety of their behavior 
at funerals. Lamb calls him ‘ bedmaker to the dead.’ Per 
haps he might be as fitly named ‘an earthly upholsterer.’ 

He should be a serene man, a silent man, except when 
bustling about the rooms before the funeral procession is 
ready to move—otherwise sparing of his words, and medita- 
tive—neat in his dress and decorous in manner. He ought 
to be fond of serious reading, chiefly of divines. He has am- 
ple opportunity for criticising every variety of contemporary 
preaching. He is fond of church music, reveling inthe chime 
of bells,* and has an especially fine ear for the saddest music 
in the world, i. e., the fall of the dust on the coffin. His 
thoughts should be dark and murky, like the black air of a 
vault. His frequent descent into such places gives him rheu- 
matic pains, which, martyr-like, he endures as professional 
evils. He is attached to fine linen, and loves nothing better 
than a handsome svit of grave clothes. He has an old-fash 

ioned partiality for the rod, and gives the younger portion of 
the congregation sundry intimations of his shill in applying it. 
He is also peculiarly great in a frown or awful nod. He 
takes a stranger up the aisle with all the formality of a Pres- 
byterian deacon. Nothing pleases him more, however, than 
to stop him, to speak in his ear during hie perambulations 
around the church. On a public occasion, he sits (Janitor) 
at the church door, stately enough, refusing admittance to all 
not possessed of titles, This is some week-day festival or 
celebration. A slight douceur will, however, procure your 
admittance through the densest mass. He has the highest 
opinion of the Pastor and the Vestry. The Wardens are his 
Castor and Pollux, and the Choir his angelic host. He is 
Death's valet or gentleman of the bed-chamt hamberlain 
and master of the wardrobe.—A necessary man, and, if you 
treat him well, grateful. Tae Anacysr. 


~ Felix Merry has in his third‘ Fireside Essay’ dwelt on this de- 
lightful theme in a sympathetic spirit above eulogy. 











Tae Deap Laxavacrs.—The custom of Plutarch’s time 
was very different from these of ours, where the greatest part 
of our youth is spent in learning the words of yeh ao 
The Grecians, who thought all barbarians but de- 
spised the use of foreign languages, so that the first élements 
of their breeding was the knowledge of nature, and the ac- 
commodation of that knowledge, by moral to the 
service of the public, and the private offices of virtue. By this 
liberal sort of education, study wes so far from being a 

to them, that, in a short time, it became a habit; and 
sophical questions and criticisms of humanity were their 
usual recreations at their meals. Boys lived then as the bet- 
ter sort of men do now, and their conversation was 0 well 
bred and manly that they did not plunge out of their depth 
into the world when they grew up, but slid easily into it, and 





evening till one in the morning, we counted about nine such 





found no alteration in their company. Dryden. 
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THE IDLE BOYS. 
BY J. 0. SARGENT. 


Harpty a hundred years have passed 
Since I was gay as you, 

When earth was ever green to me, 
And skies were ever blue; 

And I loved the running summer brook, 
And the forest’s autumn hue. 

But time, that brings some change to all, 
Hath wrought much change with me; 

And in many things I am much unlike 
The boy I used to be, 

When, years ago, I loved to play 
Beneath the spreading tree. 

Care has not overshadowed me, 
Nor sorrow been my lot; 

And I have spent some pleasant hours 
Too bright to be forgot ; 

And forged strong chains, that bind me to 
This dim and earthly spot. 

My best and earliest friend is dead, 
Untouched by stain of sin; 

But they still live whose memories 
Light up a love within: 

Hope lives, and holds the laurels out 
That I would die to win! 


For a wide future is before— 
My heart beats high for fame; 
And I have learned to breathe with love 
The music of a name, 
Writ on the tablets of my heart 
In syllables of flame. 
Oh! little thought have ye of all 
That comes in after years, 
To stir the spirit with a spell 
Of changing hopes and fears— 
To ruin all the fancy work 
That dreaming boyhood rears ! 
Play, while the glad hours sparkle by 
Like the bubbles of a stream; 
Play on!—the world may be to you 
All that it now may seem; 
Love may not be a phantasy, 
Nor fame an idle dream! 





From the London Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN; By Mas. 


Matuews. London; 2 Vols., Bentley. 


Tue life of Charles Mathews tas life; for if ever man en- 
tered into vivid scenes with a vivid sense of their niceties and | 
distinctions, he was the man. Mathews was not the mime—| 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


ey 





‘* Pope’s ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame’ was the piece se- 
lected for.our début; and I can as perfectly recollect as I can 
any event within one week of the time of my penning this, 
the arrangement I made for a ‘ good part,’ as the actors would 
say: I mean, the care and caution I used to make the flute 
the ‘first fiddle’—flawto primo was not enough for my inor- 
dinate ambition. Now, as this was a ‘ four-part song,’ as 
our choristers called it, we expressly forbade the rest of the 
congregation from joining in until the whole had been sung 
through once; and then they were to singchorus only. Ihad 
been a principal singer in this really beautiful piece of music 
before we aspired to instrumental accomplishment; but here 
came the puzzle: I had been primo tenore, and ‘ Brother 
Wizzun’ had a ‘ barrow-tone’ voice which he made bass for 
Sundays, I presume, by the old-established mode of getting 
his feet well wet on Saturday evening. The interesting elder 
butcher had a counter-tenor part. Our first notion was to 
accompany ourselves; but we forgot in the enthusiasm of the 
moment that those who had to play the wind-instruments 
could not conveniently play and sing at the same time. The 
junior slaughterer ‘Oodard’ had here an advantage. Many 
a blind minstrel had given him a hint that to sing and fiddle 
together was practicable ; but we did not produce sweet sounds 
by force of elbow, but by dint of lungs, and I was emulous to 
exhibit my twofold accomplishments—I considered myself as 
the principal performer, and I would be heard. If 1 was to 
be merely an accompanyist, who was to sing my old part? 
At last it was agreed that the fame we had already acquired 
by our vocal performances was not to be compromised, and 
an ingenious arrangement was made to satisfy all parties. 
There were fugue passages, symphonies, &c.—and the cob- 
bler and myself, with an enthusiasm never to be sufficiently 
commended, so contrived that we made some of the bump- 
kins believe that we sang and played at one and the same 
time. I wish it were within the power of my pen to give ef- 
fect to this scene: it requires the aid of practical and vocal 
elucidation to convey it with full force.” 


Mathews, to the last, was fond of racing: his introduction 
to this amuseuient is racy enough : 

‘‘ Behold me, then, at my first race! It would be absurd to 
attempt to describe now what I felt then. I de not affect to 
recollect the name of a horse or the color of a rider; but I 
do remember that these ‘ terrible, terrible high-bred cattle,’ 
being the first racing-blood I had ever seen, had such an in- 
spiring effect that I was then and there inoculated with a ma- 
nia that has prevailed until this hour. Yes! lame and worn 
as I am, I admit no difficulty—I allow of no impediment—I 
am indifferent as to distance—but to the races I must go, 
whether Doncaster or Epsom, Leger or Derby. I have left 
Glasgow with the penalty attached of two nights’ traveling, 
in order to be at Newmarket on Easter Monday, and have 
witnessed twenty-five contests for Derby and Oaks since 1803. 
I have frequently ridden on horseback from London to the 
neighborhood of Epsom at night after my performance, to sup 
with friends, rather than encounter the dust of the roads on 
the ‘ great day,’ as it is called. This will show that my en- 





thusiasm is not abated. Can it be wondered at that I, who 
had been debarred from any the most trivial amusement or 





relaxation from school-fagging, should be dancing mad with 


he was the original living London Conveyance Company of | joy at such an exhilarating exhibition, the first of any sort I 
characters, in humor, pathos, and absurdity, from all parts of || had ever witnessed?—But for my adventure. The races 
the town. A better ora brighter man ‘ our conversation never || Were over, and my anxiety for return was immediate. I ap- 


coped withal ;’ and with reference to him it is impossible to | 
retain the severe justice and stoicism of the critic, as it would | 
be to ride mailed into an agreeable drawing-room, or chal- | 
lenge Liston. As we must recur to this work, (it having | 
reached us only at the last hour,) we shall now merely intro- 
duce to our readers some pleasant passages from the anec- 
dote-life of this rare actor—the man that made the hours of 
Byron light—that impressed an idea of intellectuality upon | 
Sir Walter Scott—that relaxed the kingly pride of George the 
Fourth—and was, in truth, ‘ the admired of all circles, and 
the idol of his own ’—all this, too, be it 1emembered, arising 
from the perishable property of an actor, who, like Calcott’s | 
insect, is ‘ born to flutter but a day ;’—not dying, however, 


the Macbeth death, ‘ no son ef his succeeding.’ 


Now tothe book: It is much to be regretted that Mathews 
could not have written the whole of his life, as well as he | 
acted it; but in his frank, lively, agreeable opening soon | 
breaks off. From this, however, we shall venture to borrow | 
a passage. Mathews’s first public appearance must be| 


amusing—and here it is: 


“About this very period I made ‘my first appearance in 
public’ at my father’s chapel at Whetstone, where he preached | 


every Sunday. 


“* Brother Oodard,’ (Woodward,) the butcher, who was 
my father’s clerk, suggested that a ‘ hopposition to the hor- 
gan of the church,’ though in a minor way, might be attract- 
ive. He had a son ‘as fiddled,’ and Wilson the cobbler was 
reckoned a capital hand at the bassoon; ‘and if Master 
Charles would but jine ’em and play the flute,’ what an ef- 
fective orchestra might be formed without trouble or expense! 
The scheme was immediately carried into execution. We 
had several ‘ practizings,’ as Woodward called them, which 
made no little noise in the village, and our first public perform- 
ance being announced by whisperings into the ears of the pi- 
ous only, (as we hoped,) the meeting was crowded to sutto- 


literally ‘ overflowed,’ as the play-bills have it. 








prehended darkness, robbery, upsettings—my mother’s alarm 
if I should not be at home by the promised hour. I urged all 
this to my companions, Lut in vain. They had not studied 
to amuse me only, but themselves also. ‘he sports were 
now te commence with them. Then, as now, my pleasure 
for the day finished with the last race. All my enjoyment 
had ceased with the shout which proclaimed the winner. I 
was at the mercy of the party, but I had faith in my protector 
and guide. It was agreed they must dine there and go home 
afterward. A booth was chosen, and dinner was succeeded 
by punch. * * * * All I remember from the time the 
bacchanalians ordered in a fresh bowl was their noisy chorus 
of ‘ Drunk, drunk, drunk.’ My lifeless body was taken out 
of the gig and carried in triumph on their shoulders through 
the village, some of them singing, in ridicule of the music 
in which I had so distinguished myself, ‘ Vital spark,’ &c. In 
this way I was chaired round the place like a successful Mem- 
ber—like him receiving additional shouts when we passed the 
houses of obnoxious politicians—till, wearied with their mid- 
| night orgies, and their carrying me like Guy Fawkes about 
the streets, they shot me out of my triumphal car at my father’s 
cottage door.” 

The introduction of Mathews to the celebrated Tate Wil- 
kinson, is pretty faithful to his own memorable narrative : 

“When the young actor entered, he caught the back view 
of this strange figure, which made no movement either of 
courtesy or curiosity. Mr. Mathews, after an unsuccessful 
cough, and a few significant hems, which seemed to solicit 
welcome and attention, ventured at last upon an audible ‘Good 
morning, sir.’ This had its effect, and the following collo- 
quy ensued : ‘ Good morning, sir,’ said Mr. Mathews.—‘ Oh! 
good morning, Mr. Meadows,’ replied Tate very doggedly.— 
* My name is Mathews, sir.’—‘ Ay, I know,’ wheeling sud- 
denly round, and looking at him for the first time with scru- 
tinizing earnestness from head to foot. Winking his eyes and 
lifting his brows rapidly up and down, a habit with him when 











not pleased, he uttered a long-drawn ‘ Ugh!’ and exclain..4 
‘What a maypole! Sir, you ’re too tall for low comedy,’ 
‘I ’m sorry, sir,’ said the poor disconcerted youth; but To. 
did not seem to hear him, for dropping his eyes, and resy ted 
the brushing of his buckles, he continued as if in golil mg 
‘But I do n’t know why a tall man should n't be np + 
comical fellow." Then again turning sharply for a raj ~ | 
gation of the slender figure before him, he added a 
ering discontent, ‘ You ‘re too thin, sir, for any thing but the 
Apothecary in ‘Romeo and Juliet;’ and you would » 
stuffing for that.’—‘ I’m very sorry, sir,’ rejoined the an 
fied actor, who was immediately interrupted by the growi 
distaste and manifest ill humor of the disappointed 

—‘ What ’s the use of being sorry? You speak too quick, 
The accused anxiously assured him that he would endeavor 
to mend that habit. ‘ What,’ said Tate snappishly, ‘by speak. 
ing quicker, I suppose.’ Then, looking at Mr. Mathews, he 
as if again in soliloquy, added, ‘I never saw any body 80 thin 
to be alive! Why, sir, one hiss would blow you off the stage.’ 
This remark sounding more like good humor than any thi . 
he had uttered, the comedian ventured, with a faint smile, to 
observe, that he hoped he should not get that one—when 
Tate, with affected or real anger, replied, ‘ You'll get a great 
many, sir. Why, sir, J’ve been hissed—the great Mr. Gap. 
rick has been hissed: it ’s not very modest in you to expect 
to escape, Mr. Mountain.’—‘ Mathews, sir,’ interrupted the 
miscalled. * Well, Matthew Mountain.’ 

““* No, sir—’ ‘Have you a quick study, Mr. Maddox?’ 
asked Tate, interrupting him once more. Mathews gave up 
the ineffectual attempt to preserve his proper name, and re- 
plied at once to the last question, ‘I hope so, sir.’.— Why, 
(in a voice of thunder,) arn’t you sure ? ’—*‘ Ye-e-es, sir,’ as. 
serted his terrified and harassed victim. Tate shuffled up 
and down the room, whistling and brushing rapidly, looking 
from time to time with evident dissatisfaction, if not disgust, 
at the object of his scrutiny; and, after several of these fur. 
tive glances, he suddenly desisted from his occupation, and 
once more stopped abruptly before him. 

“Tt must be understood, that in Tate’s first ise he 
had forgotten to offer his visiter a seat; therefore Mr. Me 
thews had remained standing near the door, relieving his wea- 
tiness after a long journey by occasionally shifting his posi- 
tion, like a pupil taking his first lesson from a dancing-master; 
and leaning sometimes upon one foot and then upon the other, 
in awkward embarrassment. Tate, as I have observed, stop- 
ped and inquired if he was a single man? Of course he re- 
plied in the negative. ‘I’m sorry for it, Mr. Montague; a 
wife ’s a dead weight without a salary, and I do n’t choose 
my actors to run in debt.’—‘ I hope you will have no causeto 
complain of me in that respect, sir.’ Tate was again busy 
with his buckle; an obstinate tarnish, ‘a damned spot,’ called 
for his mest vehement exertion; yet he spared a look or two 
at his visitor’s face. At last, he seemed to have collected all 
his moral force, and, after another pause, he demanded, ‘Pray, 
when did you have that paralytic stroke, Mr. Maddox ?'— 
*I—TI never had one at all, sir,’ said the now completely mor- 
tified youth, with difficulty restraining the tears which were 
making their way to his eyes—when Tate, giving him another 
earnest look, and as if unconsciously drawing his own mouth 
awry in imitation of the one which had suggested the last 
question, anewered drily and significantly, in Mr. Mathews's 
tone of voice, as he turned away, ‘Oh! I thought youhad!” 

The great Curran gets another leaf to the !aurel of his che- 
racter in the following passage: 

“ About this period we were in the habit of meeting John 
Philpot Curran, (the Irish Master of the Rolls,) and a great 
treat his society was at all times. My husband delighted in 
these opportunities of studying this great man in all his moods; 
and he might be said not only to have acquired a faithful like- 
ness of his manner, but a perfect copy of his thoughts, s 
completely could he embody both. It was probable that some 
person had incautiously betrayed the fact of these imitations 
to the illustrious original; for one day, meeting my husband 
in the streets, Mr. Curran accosted him in the following ring 
words: ‘ Pray, Mathews, do you dine to-day at the Major's! 
—* Yes, sir, and I understand I am to have the honor of 
meeting you.’—‘* Why,’ said Curran, ‘I had partly eng E 
myself elsewhere; but, as you are going to the Major's | 
shall make a point of joining you;’ adding with a significant 
sparkle from his diamond-eyes, ‘for I understand you are 
anxious to get a portrait of me.’ Mr. Mathews felt confused, 
and attempted something like a denial, but he was interru 
with—‘ Oh, yes; yes you do, and you shall be gratified ; for, 
though I am not fond of presenting my ordinary features 
every dauber that may come in my way, yet, when a first-rate 
artist, like yourself, wishes to employ his skill, and is certain 
not only to make a faithful resemblance, but to add some 
vivid touches from his own fanciful pencil. I think it 
be an injustice to deny such a man an opportunity: 








I shall siz.’” 





EPIGRAM—SELF LOVE. 
Parmenio’s love of self is known, 
Who high all other thoughts above, 
Not only loves himself alone, 
But he alone himself doth love. 


War.—Burke estimated that the number of men 
in war, in all ages of the world, up to his time, 
seventy thow and millions. 








Pete Perc ese. © 
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A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Sweet Fancy, golden-pinioned bird, 
Once left awhile his starry nest, 
To float upon the breeze, that stirred 
The plumage of his glistening breast. 
Sometimes in gem-hung caves delaying, 
And then through spicy forests straying, 
He wandered ’mid those blessed isles 
That dimple ocean’s cheek, like smiles; 
He dallied with the merry wave, 
And, diving through the glassy water, 
Brought in his beak, from its shell cave, 
A pearl, Circassia’s loveliest daughter, 
In the rich clustering of her hair, 
Might blush with very pride to wear! 


Then, tired of sport like this, he flew 
Along the deep, in beauty sleeping, 
To that sweet clime, whose sky of blue 
Is with its chastened splendor steeping 
A land, whose river’s rosy tide 
Is blushing like a virgin bride— 
Whose mountains high, and emerald vales, 
Are kissed by incense-laden gales. 
And there, o’er ruins, ivy-wreathed, 
He heard pure music sweetly breathed ; 
O’er moss-decked arch, and broken shrine, 
He saw their ancieut glory shine; 
Yet here, amid his favorite bowers, 
Where once he dearly loved to dwell— 
In this delicious land of flowers, 
Where Memory, with magic spell, 
Creates new forms of joy and light— 
He could not stay his restless wing ; 
But, shaking thence the dew-drops bright, 
He plucked the first red rose of spring: 
Then, blending with the heavenly blue, 
Like arrowy gleam, away he flew! 


Where next did gold-plumed Fancy roam ? 
He sought the bright star’s brightest ray 
That gilds his own celestial home, 
And bore it in‘his glance away. 
Then, when the sunset richly burned, 
Unto the earth once more he turned ; 
And as his wing grew tired and weak, 
He found a lovely lady’s bower, 
And on her lip, and o’er her cheek, 
Softly suffused the pearl and flower. 
Then, in her pure eye’s brilliancy, 
He shot the star-gleam from his own; 
And, charmed as much as bird could be, 
Flew back to his far, starry thrown! 


This happened long ago;—but now, 
Each pretty maiden, when she hears 
Of locks that cluster round a brow 
Which like the stainless snow apyears— 
Of cheeks, whose mingled red and white 
Seem like pink roses crushed on pearl— 
Of eyes, whose soft and mellow light 
Is like a star’s, where clouds unfurl— 
Looks archly up, and answers you: 
That “on the very homeliest face 
Can Fancy shed his brilliant hue, 
And in a tame expression trace 
A smile as soft as Heaven’s own blue! 
That he will seek through earth and air 
For charms to make divinely fair, 
And statue-like, a little creature 
Who has a twist in every feature; 
And deck her so (your pardon craving) 


That she might set ten poets raving.” 


EE 
From the Southern Rose, 


THE LILY’S QUEST. 
AN APOLOGUE. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, AUTHOR OF ‘ TWICE-TOLD TALES.’ 


Two lovers, once upon a time, had planned a little summer 
yin the form of an antique temple, which it was their 
Purpose to consecrate to ell manner of refined and innocent 
‘eyments. There they would hold pleasant intercourse with 
‘eanother, and the circle of their familiar friends; there 
2 would give festivals of delicious fruit; there they would 
which music, intermingled with the strains of pathos 
make joy more sweet; there they would reed poetry 


and fiction, and permit their own minds to flit away in day- 
dreams and romance; there, in short~-for why should we 
shape out the vague sunshine of their hopes ?—there all pure 
delights were to cluster like roses among the pillars of the 
edifice, aud blossom ever new and spontaneously. So, one 
breezy and cloudless afternoon, Adam Forrester and Lilias 
Fay set out upon a ramble over the wide estate which they 
were to possess together, seeking a proper site for their Tem- 
ple of Happiness. They were themselves a fair and happy 
spectacle, fit priest and priestess for such a shrine; although, 
making poetry of the pretty name of Lilias, Adam Forrester 
was wont to call her Lity, because her form was as fragile, 
and her cheek almost as pale. 

As they cre hand in hand, down the avenue of drooping 
elms, that led from the portal of Lilias Fay’s paternal man- 
sion, they seemed to glance like winged creatures through the 
strips of sunshine, and to scatter brightness where the deep 
shadows fell. But, setting forth at the same time with this 
youthful pair, there was a dismal figure, wrapt in a black 
velvet cloak that might have been made of a coffin-pall, and 
with a sombre hat, such as mourners wear, drooping i.s broad 
brim over his heavy brows. Glancing behind them, the lov- 
ers well knew who it was that followed, but wished from their 
hearts that he had been elsewhere, as being a companion so 
strangely unsuited to their joyous errand. It was a near rela- 
tive of Lilias Fay, an old man by the name of Walter Gas- 
coigne, who had long labored under the burthen of a melancholy 
spirit, which was sometimes maddened into absolute insanity, 
and always had a tinge of it, What a contrast between the 
young pilgrims of bliss, and their unbidden associate! They 
looked as if moulded of Heaven’s sunshine, and he of earth’s 
gloomiest shade ; they flitted along like Hope and Joy, roam- 
ing hand in hand through life; while his darksome figure 
stalked behind, a type of all the woful influences which life 
could fling upon them. But the three had not gone far, when 
they reached a spot that pleased the gentle Lily, and she 
paused. 

“ What sweeter place shall we find than this?” said she. 
“ Why should we seek further for the site of our Temple?” 

It was indeed a delightful spot of earth, though undistin- 
guished by any very prominent beauties, being merely a nook 
m the shelter of a hill, with the prospect of a distant lake in 
one direction, and of a church-spire in another. There were 
vistas and pathways, leading onward and onward into the 
green wood-lands, and vanishing away in the glimmering 
shade. The Temple, if erected here, would look towards the 
West; so that the lovers could shape all sorts of magnificent 
dreams out of the purple violet and gold of the sun-set sky ; 
and few of their anticipated pleasures were dearer than this 
sort of fantasy. ; 

“ Yes,” said Adam Forrester, “ we might seek ali day, and 
find no lovelier spot. We will build our Temple here.” 

But their sad old companion, who had taken his stand on 
the very site which they proposed to eover with a marble floor, 
shook his head and frowned; and the young man and the 
Lily deemed it almost enough to blight the spot, and desecrate 
it for their airy Temple, that his dismal figure had thrown its 
shadow there. He pointed to some scatered stones, the rem- 
nants of a former structure, and to flowers such as young gir's 
delight to nurse in their gardens, but which had now relapsed 
into the wild simplicity of nature. 

“Not here!’ cried old Walter Gascoigne. “Here, long 
ago, other mortals built their Temple of Happiness. Seek 
another site for yours!” 

“What!” exclaimed Lilias Fay. 
such a Temple, save ourselves ?” 

“ Poor child!’ said her gloomy kinsman. “ In one shape 
or other, every mortal has dreamed your dream.” 

Then he told the lovers, how—not, indeed, an antique 
Temple—but a dwelling had once stood there, and that a 
dark-clad guest had dwelt ameng its inmates, sitting forever 
at the fireside, and poisoning all their household mirth. Under 
this type, Adam Forrester and Lilias saw that the old man 
spake of sorrow. He told of nothing that might not be re- 
corded in the history of almost every household ; and yet his 
hearers felt as if no sunshive ought to fall upon a spot, where 
human grief had left so deep u stain; or, at least, that no 
joyous Temple should be built there. 

“This is very sad,” said the Lily, sighing. : 

“ Well, there are lovelier spots than this,” said Adam For- 
rester, soothingly—“ spots which sorrow has not blighted.” 

So they hastened away, and the melancholy Gascoigne fol- 
lowed them, looking as if he had gathered up all the gloom 
of the deserted spot, and was bearing it as a burthen of in- 
estimable treasure. But still they rambled on, and soonfound 
themselves in a rocky dell, through the midst of which ran a 
streamlet, with ripple, and foam, and a continual voice of inar- 
ticulate joy. It was a wild retreat, walled on either side with 
gray precipices, which would have frowned somewhat too 
sternly, had not a profusion of green shrubbery rooted itself 
into their crevices, and wreathed gladsome foliage around 
their solemn brows. But the chief joy of the dell was in the 
little stream, which seemed like the presence of a blissful 
child, with nothing earthly to do, save to babble merrily and 
disport itself, and make every living soul its playfellow, and 
throw the sunny gleams of its spirit upon all. 


“ Have any ever planned 








“ Here, here is the spot!” cried the two lovers with one 
voice, as they reached a level space on the brink of a smell 


— ———$__— 
cascade. ‘“‘ This glen was made on purpose for our Temple!” 

“ And the glad song of the brook will be alwaysin our ears,” 
said Lilias Fay. 

“ And ite long melody shall sing the bliss of our life-time,” 
said Adam Forrester. 

‘Ye must build no Temple here !”” murmured their dismal 
companion. 

And there again was the old lunatic, standing just on the 
spot where they meant to rear their lightsome dome, and look 
ing like the embodied symbol of some great woe, that, in for- 
gotten days, had happened there. And, alas! there had been 
woe, nor that alone. A young man, more than a hundred 
years before, had lured hither a girl that loved him, and on 
this spot had murdered her, and washed his bloody hands in 
the stream which sang so merrily. And ever since, the vic- 
tim’s death-shrieks were often heard to echo between the cliffs. 

“ And see!” cried old Gascoigne, “ is the stream yet pure 
from the stain of the murderer’s hands?” 

“ Methinks it has a tinge of blood,” faintly answered the 
Lily; and being as slight as the gossamer, she trembled and 
clung to her lover’s arm, whispering, “let us flee from this 
dreadful vale !” 

“Come, then,” said Adam Forrester, as cheerily as he 
could; ‘“ we shall soon find a happier spot.” 

They set forth again, young Pilgrims on that quest which 
millions—which every child of Earth—has tried in turn. And 
were the Lily and her lover to be more fortunate than all 
those millions? For a long time, it seemed not so. The dis- 
mal shape of the old lunatic still glided behind them; and for 
every spot that looked lovely in their eyes, he had some legend 
of human wrong or suffering, so miserably sad, that his audit- 
ors could never afterwards connect the idea of joy with the 
place where it had happened. Here, a heart-bruken woman, 
kneeling to her child, had been spurned from his feet; here, a 
desolate old creature had prayed to the evil one, and had re- 
ceived a fiendish malignity of soul, in answer to her prayer; 
here, a new-born infant, sweet blossom of life, had been found 
dead, with the impress of its mother’s fingers round its throat ; 
and here, under a shattered oak, two lovers had been stricken 
by lightning, and fell blackened eorpses in each other’s arms. 
The dreary Gascoigne had a gift to know whatever evil and 
lamentable thing had stained the bosom of mother Earth; and 
when his funeral voice had told the tale, it appeared like n 
prophecy of future woe, as well as a tradition of the past. 
And now, by their sad demeanor, you would have fancied 
that the pilgrim lovers were seeking. not a temple of earthly 

joy, but a tomb for themselves and their posterity. 

“ Where in this world,”’ exclaimed Adam Forrester, de- 
spondingly, “shall we build our Temple of Happiness !”” 

“‘ Where in this world, indeed !” repeated Lilias Fay; and 
being faint and weary, the more so by the heaviness of her 
heart, the Lily drooped her head and sat down on the summit 
of a knoll, repeating, “‘ where in this world shall we build our 
Temple!” 

“ Ah! have you already asked yourselves that question ?” 
said their companion, his shaded features growing even gloom- 
ier with the smile that dwelt un them; “ yet there is a place, 
even 1n this world, where ye may build it.” 


While the old man spoke, Adam Forrester and Lilias had 
carelessly thrown their eyes around, and perceived that the 
spct, where they had chanced to pause, possessed a quiet 
charm, which was well enough adapted to their present mood 
of mind. It was a small rise of ground, with a certain regu- 
larity of shape, that had perhaps been bestowed by art, and a 
group of trees, which almost surrounded it, threw their pen- 
sive shadows across and far beyond, although some softened 
| glory of the sunshine found its way there. The ancestral 
mansion, wherein the lovers would dwell together, appeared 
on one side, and the ivied church, where they were to wor- 
ship, on another. Happening to cast their eyes on the ground, 
they smiled, yet with a sense of wonder, to see that a pale 
lily was growing at their feet. 

“We will build our Temple here,” said they, simultaneously, 
and with an indescribable conviction that they had at last 
found the very spot. 

Yet, while they uttered this exclamnation, the young man 
and the Lily turned an apprehensive glance at their dreary 
Passociate, deeming it hardly possible that some tale of earthly 
affliction should not make those precincts loathsome, as in 
every former case. The old man stood just behind them, so 
as to form the chief figure in the group, with his sable cloak 
muffling the lower part of his visage, and his sombre hat over- 
shadowing his brows. But he gave no word of dissent from 
their purpose ; and an inscrutable smile was accepted by the 
lovers as a token that here had been no foot-print of guilt or 
sorrow, to desecrate this site of their Temple of Happinoss. 

In a little time longer, while summer was still in its prime, 
the fairy structure of the Temple arose on the summit of the 
knoll, amid the solemn shadows of the trees, yet often glad- 
dened with bright sunshine. It was built of white marble, 
with slender and graceful pillars, cupporting a vaulted dome ; 
and beneath the centre of this dome, upon a pedestal, was a 
slab of dark-veined marble, on which books and music might 
be strewn. But there was a fantasy among the people of the 
neighborhood, that the edifice was planned after an ancient 
mausoleum, and was intended for a tomb, and that the cen- 
tral slab of dark-veined marble was to be inscribed with the 





names of buried ones. They doubted, too, whether the form 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





of Lilias Fay could appertain to a creature of this earth, be- 
ing so very delicate, and growing every day more fragile, so 
that she looked as if the summer breeze should snatch her up, 
and waft her heavenward. But still she watched the daily 
growth of the Temple: and so did old Walter Gascoigne, who 
now made that spot his continual haunt, leaning whole hours 
together on his staff, and giving as deep attention to the work 
as though it had been indeed a tomb. In due time it was fin- 
ished, and a day appointed for a simple dedication. 

On the preceding evening, after Adam Forrester had taken 
leave of his mistress, ho looked back towards the portal of 
her dwelling, and felt a strange thrill of fear; for he imagined 
that, ag the setting sun-beams faded from her figure, she was 
exhaling away, and that something of her ethereal substance 
was withdrawn, with each lessening gleam of light. With 
his farewell glance, a shadow had fallen over the portal, and 
Lilias was invisible. His foreboding spirit deemed it an omen 
at the time; and so it proved; for the sweet earthly form, 
by which the Lily had been manifested to the world, was 
found lifeless the next morning in the Temple, with her head 
resting on her arms, which were folded upon the slab of dark- 
veined marble. ‘The chiil winds of the earth had long since 
breathed a blight into this beautiful flower, so that a loving 
hand had now transplanted it, to blossom brightly in the gar- 
den of Paradise. 

But alas, for the Temple of Happiness! In his unutterable | 
grief, Adam Forrester had no purpose more at heart, than to | 
convert this Temple of many delightful hopes into a tomb, 
and bury his dead mistress there. And lo! awonder! Digging 
a grave beneath the Temple’s marble floor, the sexton found | 
no virgin earth, such as was meet to receive the maiden’s | 
dust, but an ancient sepulchre, in which were treasured up | 
the bones of generations that had died long ago. Among | 
those forgotten ancestors was the Lily to be laid. And when 
the funeral procession brought Lilias thither in her coffin, they 
beheld old Walter Gascoigne standing beneath the dome of 
the Temple, with his cloak of pall, and face of darkest gloom; 
and wherever that figure might take its stand, the spot would 
seem a sepulchre. He watched the mourners as they lower- 
ed the coffin down. 

“« And so,” said he to Adam Forrester, with the strange 
smile in which hisinsanity was wontto gleam forth, ‘‘ you have 
found no better foundation for your happiness than on a grave!”’ 

But, as the Shadow of Affliction spoke, a vision of Hope 
and Joy had its birth in Adam’s mind, even from the old man’s 
taunting words; for then he knew what was betokened by the 
parable in which the Lily and him had acted; and the mystery 
of Life and Death was opened to him. 

“* Joy, joy!” he cried, throwing his arms towards Heaven, 
‘on a grave be the site of our Temple; and now our happi- 
ness is for eternity.” 

With those words, a ray of sunshine broke through the dis- 
mal sky, and glimmered down into the sepulchre; while, at 
the same moment, the shape of old Walter Gascoigne stalked 
drearily away, because his gloom, symbolic of all earthly sor- 
row, might no longer abide there, now that the darkest riddle 
of humanity was read. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


I wave had a visit this morning from a man I must intro- | 
duce to you more particularly. My friend, Col. F., would | 
have pleased me any where, but here he is really invaluable. 

Do you remember that lyric of Wordsw orth—* The Revery | 
of Poor Susan’—in which he describes the emotions of a poor 
servant-girl from the country, whose steps are arrested in 
Cheapside by the song of a caged bird? 

'T isa note of enchantment—what ails her? she sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

And u single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves! 

She looks, and her heart ia in heaven! 
And how near are human hearts allied in all natural instincts 
and sympathies, and what an unfailing, universal fount of 
poetry are these even in their homeliest furms! F. told me 
to-day that once as he was turning down a bye-strect in this 
little town he heard somewhere near him the song of the lark. 
(Now, you must observe, there are no Jarks in Canada but 
those which are brought from the old country.) I’. shall 
speak in his words: 

“So, ma’am, when I heard the voice of the bird in the air, } 
I looked, by the natural instinct, up to the heavens, though | 
I knew it-could not be there, and then on this side, and then 
on that, and sure enough at last I saw the little creature 
perched on its sod of turf in a little cage, nnd there it kept 
trilling and warbling away, and thee I stood stock still, list- 
ening with my heart. Well, I do n’t know what it was at 
all that came over me, but every thing seemed to change be- 
fore my eyes, and it was in poor Ireland I was again, and my 
home all about me, and I was again a wild slip of a boy, lying 











lution and spoliation of those few hours. 


Colonel F, is a soldier of fortune—which phrase means, in 
his case at least, that he owes nothing to fortune, but every 
thing to his own good heart, his own good sense, and his own 


fifteen he shouldered a musket, and joined a regiment which 
was ordered to Holland at the time the Duke of York was 
opposed to Dumourier. 


enact some valorous exploit, some doughty deed of arms, 


spot. 


emotions when he saw the comrade at his side fall a quiver- 
ing corpse at his fect—all this he described with a graphic 
liveliness and simplicity which was very amusing. He was 
afterwards taken prisoner, and at the time he was so over- 
come by the idea of the indignity he had incurred by being 
captured and stripped, and of the affliction and dishonor that 
would fall on his mother, that he was tempted to commit su- 
icide in the old Roman fashion; but on seeing a Lieutenant 
of his own Regiment brought in prisoner, he theught better 
of it: a dishonor which the Lieutenant endured with philoso- 
phy, might, he thought, be berne by a subaltern—for by this 
time, at the age of eighteen, he was already Sergeant. 

He was soon afterwards exchanged, and ordered out to 
Canada with his Regiment—the Forty-ninth. He obtained 
his commission as Lieutenant in the same Regiment by mere 
dint of bravery and talent: but as his pay was not sufficient 
to enable him to live like his brother officers and purchase his 
accoutrements, the promotion he had earned by his good con- 
duct became, for a long time, a source of embarrassment,— 
During the last American war, he performed a most brilliant 
exploit, for which he received his Captain’s commission on 
the field. Immediately after receiving it, he astonished his 
commander by asking leave of absence, although another bat- 
tle was expected in a few days. The request was, in truth, 
so extraordinary that General Sheafie hesitated, and at last 
refused. F. said that if his request was granted, he would be 
again at head-quarters within three days: if refused, he would 
go without leave. “For,” said he, “I was desperate, and 
the truth was, ma’am, there was a little girl that I loved, and 
I knew that if I could but marry her before I was killed, and 
I aCaptain,she would have the pension of a Captain’s widow. 
It was all I could leave her, and it would have been some 
comfort to me, though not to her, poor soul!” 

Leave of absence was granted; F. mounted his horse, rode 
a hundred and fifty miles in an exceedingly short time, mar- 
ried his little girl, and returned the day following to his du- 
ties, and to fight another battle—in which, however, he was 
not killed, but has lived to be the father of a fine family of 
four brave sons and one gentle daughter. 

The men who have most interested me through life were 
all self-educated, and what are called originals. This dear, 
good F. is originalissimo. Some time ago he amused me, 
and gave me at the same time a most vivid idea of the minor 
horrors and irremediable mischiefs of war, by a description 
of his being quartered in achurch in Flanders. The soldiers, 
on taking possession of their lodging, began by breaking open | 
the poor-boxes and ransacking the sacristic. They then 
broke up the chairs and benches for fires to cook their rations, 
and, these not sufficing, the wooden saints and carved altars 
were soon torn down. Finding themselves incommoded by 
the smoke, some of the soldiers climbed up by the projecting 
ornaments and smashed through the windows of rich stained 
glass to admit the air and Ict out the smoke. The next morn- 
ing at sunrise they left this sanctuary of religion and arta foul 


defaced ruin. A century could not make good again the pol- 


“You must not be tuo hard on us poor soldiers,” added F., 
as if answering to a look, for I did not comment aloud. “I 
had a sort of instinctive perception of the mischief we were 


u 
His only reading up to this time had how far in each bosom exists the belief in the 
been ‘The Seven Champions of Christendom,’ and ‘The ||*@72!? In many minds which I know, and otherwise 
Seven Wise Masters.’ With his head full of these examples minds, it certainly exists a hidden source of torment; in oth. 
of chivalry, he marehed to his first battle-field, vowing to || “Ts, NOt stronger, It exists a source of absolute pleasure and 
himself that if there were a dragon to be fought, or a giant to || ©*C!tement. I have known people most wittily ridicule or 
be defied, he would be their man!—at all events, he would || &T@vely discountenance a belief in spectral appearances, and 
all the time I could sce in their faces that once in their ‘tres 
which would astonish the world and dub him Captain on the || ** least they had been frightened at their own shadow. The 
He then described with great humor and feeling his |; °"¥entional cowardice, the fear of ridicule, even the selfre. 
utter astonishment and mortification on finding the mechanical ||*P€ct which prevents intelligent persons from revealing the 
slaughter of a modern field of battle so widely different from || @*@ct truth of what passes through their own minds on this 
the picture in his fancy—when he found himself one of a mags || P°it, deprives us of a means to trace to its sources and de. 
in which the individual arm, however generous, however || ¥¢lope an interesting branch of Psychology. Between vulgar 
strong, went for nothing—forced to stand still, to fire only by credulity and exaggeration on the one hand, and the 
the word of command—the chill it sent to his heart, and his || 8©¢Ptcs™ and materialism of some would-be phil hers on 


From Mrs. Jam eson’s‘ Winter Studies and Summer 


GHOST STORIES. — 
Whence and what are we, ‘that things whose SENSE We see 


good sword. He was the son, and glories in it, of an Irish ||", frey us with things that be not?’ If FE had the heart 
cotter on the estate of the Knight of Glyn. At the age of || that wondrous bird in the Persian tales, which being ? 
a human heart obliged that heart to utter truth 


lips, sleeping or waking, then I think I would inquire 


the other, lies a vast space of debatable ground, a sort of 
twilight region or limbo, through which I do not see my wa 
distinctly. One of the most gifted and accomplished, as weil 
as most rational and most practical c cters I ever met 
with, once said to me seriously, “I thank God I do not be. 
lieve in the impossibility of any thing.” 

How far are our perceptions confined to our outward senses ? 
Can any one tell?—for that our perceptions are not wholly 
confined to impressions taken in by the outward senses seems 
the only one thing proved; and are such sensible impressions 
the only real ones? When any one asks me gayly the socom. 
mon and common-place question—¢ even in these our 
rational times“ Do you now really believe in ghosts?” | 
generally answer as gayly, “I really do n’t know!” In the 
common, vulgar meaning of the words, I certainly do not; 
but in the reality of many things termed imaginary I cer. 
tainly do. 

While I was staying at Weimar, in Goethe's house, a very 
pretty little soirée was arranged for me at Madame d’Ale- 
feldt’s; there were no cards that evening; and seated round 
a table we became extremely talkative and confidential, and 
at last we took to relating ghost stories. It should seemthat 
Germany is still like Ireland, the land of the supernatural, as 
well as the land of romance. There was something quite de- 
lightful in the good faith and the perfect sérieux of some of 
the narrators, as well as some of the listeners—myself in- 
cluded. 

Baron Sternberg gave us a story of an apparition at his sis- 
ter’s castle in Livonia; it was admirable, and most admirably 
told, though, truly, it seemed the last of all apparitions that 
one would have expected to haunt a castle in Livonia, for it 
was that of Voltaire. 

Then the Grand Duke gave us the history of a certain Prin- 
cess of Rudolstadt, whose picture is at Kochberg, and who, 
in the estimation of her family, had the gift of prophecy, of 
seeing visions, and dreaming dreams; but such visions and 
such dreams—so wild, so poetical, and even so grotesque— 





| shadowing forth the former and future destinies of her family! 


and, in truth, the whole story, and the description of the old 
castle of Rudolstadt, and the old court, and the three old su- 
perannuated princesses, like gothic figures woven into tapestry 
—so stately and so stiff, and so ugly, and withal so tinged 
with the ideal and romantic, were given with so much loveli- 


measure amused and interested. I thought I saw them be 
fore me, and methinks I see them now. 

In return for this tale, I gave from the best authority that 
of Crofton Croker, the history of the Irish banshee, and par- 
ticularly of that identical banshee, whose visitations as 
hereditary attendant on my own family I had painful reason 
to remember. My banshee pleased universally; to most of 
the company the idea was something new, and I have even 
hopes that it may have inspired Sternberg with a pendant to 
his poem on King O’Donohue. ; 3 

The conversation turned naturally upon hereditary appari 
tions and spectral penances, the fruit of ancestral crimes, 0 
which superstition Grillparzer has founded his fine lyric dre 
ma of‘ The Ahufrau.’ e castle of the W——— family, in 
the neighborhood of Weimar, was mentioned as the 
to this species of ghostly visitation. Two individuals 





doing, but I was certainly the only one ; they knew no better, 
and the precarious life of a soldier gives him the habit of 
sacrificing every thing to the present moment, and a certain 
callousness to the suffering and destruction which, besides 
that it ministers to the immediate want, 1s out of sight and 
forgotten the next instant. Why I was not quite so insensi- 
ble as the rest, I cannot tell, unless it was through the good- I 





on my back on the hill-side above my mother’s cabin, and 
watching, as I used to do, the singing and soaring over my 
head, and I straining my eye to follow her till she melted into 
the blue sky; and there, ma’am—would you believe it ?—I 
stood like an old fool, listening to the bird's song, lost, as in a 
, and there [ think I should have stood till tLis day.” 
a the | ae gyn er Sancti te ey gman 

at as ly unconscious was 
septs: tym 
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ness of God. When I was a boy, my first feeling, next to 
my love for my mother, was gratitude to God for having 
made me and called me into being out of nothing. My first 
thought was what I could do to pleasehim. Now, in spite of 
all the priest might say, I could not eive that fasting and 
praying would do Him an , 80 I looked about in the full- 
ness of my heart to see t I could do—and I fancied there 
was a voice which whispered continually, ‘Do good to your 








king poetry, as Mons. n could be that he was talk- 
ing prove. 


neighbor, do good to your neighbor !’” 
’ : ° 7 Pale. densest Genmer Readies 


who had been on a visit to this castle, spoke of the 
avec connaissance de fait. The present Baroness W=—— 
who had been brought up among enlightened and res, 2 
people, declared herself perfectly incredulous, and after rs 
marriage went to inhabit the castle of her husband, in all ‘ 
assurance that common sense and philosophy could give; 
but—so went the tale—it happened that soon after the 

of her eldest child, she awoke at midnight, and beheld a2 


_, 


| unearthly being bending over the cradle of her infant—more, 


as it seemed, in love and benediction than with any unholy 
purpose; however, from this time they said that she had not 
willingly inhabited the castle of her husband’s emery te 
In the family of the Baron ———, whose castle 

the neighborhood of Weimar, there is « gold ring of mare 
ous power, given by some supernatural being to © ar 
Baron, with the assurance that as lo; as it a 

castle, good fortune would attend the Every ope 
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le of late by unbelieving Barons to put this tradi- 
aly test has vod followed by some dgutt disaster, the 
jst time by a destructive fire, which consumed nearly the 
whole castle. This story also was very well told. 

It should seem that in these little German States there was 
slways some ancestor, some prince with a kind of Bluc-Beard 
renown, to serve as the hero for all the tales of horror—the 

to frighten the children. Duke Ernest August 
the réle du tyran in the history of Saxe Weimar. He 
was not only a tyrant, but atheist, alchemist, magician, and 
heaven knows what beside. Now, there was a profligate ad- 
yenturer, named Caumartin, who had insinuated himself into 
the favor of the Duke, became his chamberlain, and assisted 
him in his magical and chemical researches. It is a tradi- 
tion that one of the ancestors of this princely family had dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone, and had caused the receipt 
to be buried with him, denouncing a terrible malediction on 
whoever should violate, from avaricious motives, his last re- 
. Duke Ernest persuaded Caumartin to descend into the 
enily vault, and pluck the mighty secret from the coffin of 
his ancestor. Caumartin undertook the task with gay auda- 
city, and remained two hours in the vault. On réascending, 
he looked pale and much changed, and took solemn leave of 
his friends, as a man condemned to death. They mocked at 
him of course; and on the third day afterward he was found 
dead on the floor of his room, his rapier in his hand, his 
clothes torn, and his features distorted, as if by a fearful 
struggle. 

This story so oft repeated in different ages and countries, 
and in every variety of form, appeared to me curious in a phi- 

hical and historical point of view. Duke Ernest August 
ived at the time when a wild superstitious credulity, a belief 
in magic and alchemy, rose up simultaneously with the most 
daring scepticism in religious matters, both becoming fash- 
ionable in Germany, France, and England, at the same time. 
It was the reign of Cagliastro and his imitators and disci- 
ples. Do you not recollect, in the Baron de Grimm’s me- 
moirs, the story of a French adventurer, who was received 
into the first circles of Paris as a supernatural being? He was 
said to possess the elixir of life, and the wandering Jew was 
apparently a youth to him in the point of longevity. In the 
house of the Marechal de Mirepoix he once sat down to the 
harpsichord, and played a piece of music of sublime and sur- 
passing beauty. All inquired whether it was his own compo- 
sition, or where it was to be found? To which he replied, 
with a pensive air, “‘ The last time I heard it was when Alex- 
ander the Great entered Babylon!” 

Many more stories were told that night, of various interest, 
but all tinged with something poetical and characteristic. 
At last the party separated. I returned home, and, while 
still a little excited, we continued to converse for some time 
on the influence of fancy and its various illusions, and the su- 
perstitions of various times and countries. The thing was 
always there, furming, as it seemed, a part of our human na- 
ture, and only modified and changed in its manifestations, 
sometimes by outward influences, sometimes by individual 
temperament ; fashion, or in other words sympathy and imi- 
tation, having produced many ghosts as well as many ma- 
niacs, and not a few suicides. 

At last we bade good night. I lighted my taper, fixed in 
acandlestick of rather antique form, the same which had 
been used when Goethe was christened, and which I always 
took in my hand with due reverence. In coming up to my 
bed-room I had to pass by the door of the apartment in which 
Goethe had breathed his last. It has been from that mo- 
ment considered as a sanctuary; the things remain untouched 
and undisturbed, and the key is deposited with the librarian. 
In the first or ante-room there stands—at least when I was 
at Weimar there stood—a large house-clock, which had been 
presented to Goethe on the celebration of his jubilee; it is 
the same which stood in the room of his mother, and struck 
the hour he was born: after passing through various hands, 
it was purchased by the Grand Duke of Baden, and sent asa 
gift to the poet on that memorable occasion. This clock, 
like the rest of the furniture of that sacred apartment, remains 
untouched ; but on this very night, by some inexplicable ac- 
cident, just as I arrived at the door, the clock within began 
to strike—one, two, three, four, and so on to twelve. At the 
first stroke I stopped, even my breath almost stopped, as I 
listened. I looked not to the left, where the door opened 
into that hallowed chamber of death and immortality ; I looked 
not to the right, where the dark hollow of the staircase 
seemed to yawn—nor yet before me; but, with my eyes fixed 
% the silver relic I held in my hand, I stood quite still. The 
emotion which bound up my powers in that moment was as- 
suredly the farthest possible from fear, or aught resembling 
tit was only a sound, but it was the same sound and hour 
which had ushered into the world one of the greatest and 
Most gifted spirits whom God, in his supreme goodness, had 
‘ver sent to enlighten the world, and to enlarge the bounds 
of human delight and improvement; it was the same sound 
tad hour which sent it to mingle with the great soul of na- 
ture, to be * A voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 


To be a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light.’ 


And so in the silence and the loneliness of the night, as 


————— 
down to my finger ends, and I saw the light tremble which I 
held before me. But sense and the power of motion returned. 
In the next moment I was in my room and seated in nis 
chair, with a steady pulse and a calm spirit, glad to breathe 
again ‘queen o’er myself’—my reasonable self; yet would I 
not have missed the strange, the overpowering, deliciously 
awful feelings of those well-remembered moments+=no, not 
for the universe! Short and transient as they have been, they 
henceforth belong to the tissue of my life: were I to live a 
century, I cannot forget them, nor would I dare to give them 
expression—if indeed there are words which cou/d express 
them. « : 





L. E. L.—The spirit that breathed so sweetly over the 
lyre is still. The voice of melody is hushed, and will go forth 
like silver bells, no more. The harp, over whose harmonious 
strings, she leaned, in her rapt musings, all abandon, will 
never more feel her delicate fingers flying over its chords. 
The soul of its music hath fled—the murnur of her song 
hath eeased—the brilliant fancy and discriminating intelli- 
gence and exquisite taste are shrouded in that gloom which 
no sunlight can penetrate, and which is eternal. But the 
memory of the visionary lives in the sweet dreams which she 
embodied and gave to immortality. The sympathetic strings 
of the soft lute utter a melancholy response to the flitting of 
the spirit’s wings that yet hover near it. Her song is not for- 
gotten, but will live as long as there are hearts to appreciate, 
and taste to enjoy the brilliant, and the tender, and the beauti- 
fal. ‘Mournfully they pass away, 

The dearest and the fairest.” 

Miss Landon had married a Mr. McLean, and accompanied 
her husband, who went out as Governor of Sierra Leone, or 
Cape Coast Castle. It was considered a sacrifice, that one 
who had been formed by nature and education for the enjoy- 
ment of refined society, should have accepted the hand of one 
who would withdraw her from the scenes, hallowed by the 
delightful associations of childhood, and the memories of old 
friendships. It was a sacrifice to sever these ties, and bear 
her off to that unhappy country, which, whatever might be the 
domestic comforts which surrounded her, could only furnish 
such food for contemplation as would chase away the fairy 
visions which tenant a bnghter and happier climate. How 
beautifully has she herself told this, in some lines on the grave 
of a young English stranger, at Shuher, a small town in a 
wild part of Jeypore! 

“’T is well that youth has hopes, 

That gladden with the future, present hours ; 
Or else how sorrowful would seem the time 
Which parts the young bird from its parent nest, 
To wing its passage through the dreary world! 

Alas! hope is not prophecy. We dream, 
But rarely does the glad fultilment come ; 
We leave our land, and we return no more, 
Or come again the weary and the worn. 


® + * 
I’d rather share the lowest destiny 
That dares not look beyond the present day, 
But treads on native ground—breathes native air, 
Than win the wealth of worlds beyond the wave, 
And pine and perish neath a foreign sky.” 


We had scarcely heard of Mrs. McLean’s reaching her 
destination, befvre the painful intelligence came, that she had 
sunk under the deleterious influences ef the climate. It will 
be a melancholy pleasure to glance over the outpourings of 
her girlish heart, when in its untamed freshness, she swept 
the lyre ; and to trace the maturity of her thonghts in her later 
productions. Bright ones have died, and their memories have 
been mourned, but the ‘tomb-builder, Time’ 1s daily erecting 
a narrow prison-house for some new victim. 

The characteristics of Miss Landon’s writings were grace 
and elegance—a refinement in the tone of sentiment and the 
arrangement of language. If shedid not frequently reach the 
sublime, she was always above common-place. She possess- 
ed a vivid fancy, delicate, and reflecting well-proportioned im- 
ages. Her versification was smooth and unconstrained; the 
themes for her muse were chosea with a refined taste, and 
were such as enabled her to play upon the heart+-an instru- 
ment on which her skill was seldom tried in vain. She scarcely 
reached the meridian of her fame, when she 

“Dropt from the zenith like a falling star,” 
whose lustre waned not, to its sudden going out, and whose 
streaming light will long be remembered, after it has disap- 
peared. 

How beautifully appropriate to her own destiny are these 
sweet verses, which were dedicated by her to one who, like 
herself, had been blessed with a spirit of poesy, and who wax 
also garnered by the universal reaper while yet the hues of 
youth had not passed away! 


“No more, no more—oh ! never more returning, 

Will thy beloved presence gladden earth ; 

No more wilt thou with sad, yet anxious yearning, 
Cling to those hopes which have no mortal birth. 

Thou art gone from us; and with thee departed, 
How many lovely things are vanished too: 

Deep thoughts that at thy will to being started, 
And feelings teaching us our own were true. 


The leaf of flowers that thou hast named inherit 
A beauty known but in thy breathing there; 
For thou didst on them fling thy strong emotion— 
The likeness from itself the fond heart gave ; 
As planets from afar Jook down on ocean, 
And give their own sweet image to the wave. 


“« And thou didst bring from foreign lands their treasures: 
As floats thy various melody along, 
We know the softness of Italian measures, 
And the grave cadence of Castilian song. 
A general bond of union is the poet: 
™ By his immortal verse is language known; 
\ And for the sake of song do others know it j= | 
One glorious poet makes the world his own. 
And thou--how far thy gentle sway extended! 
The heart’s sweet empire over land and sea; 
Many a stranger and fair flower was blended 
In the soft wreath that glory bound for thee.” 

We have already extended this article to an unusual letigth; 
but there is a melancholy pleasure in dwelling on the —— 
of one who has so much contributed to our entertainment 
enjeyment, and it is with reluctance that we withdraw from 
the contemplation of the exquisite conceptions of her who will 

“ Ne’er see her houschold and her hills again.” 
[New-Orleans Trae American. 





POSITION OF WOMEN. 

It is most certain that among the women who have been 
distinguished in literature, three-fourths have been, either by 
nature, or fate, or the law of society, placed in a painful or a 
false position. It is also most certain that in these days when 
society is becoming every day more artificial and more com- 
plex, and marriage, as the gentlemen assure us, more and 
more expensive, hazardous, and inexpedicent, women must find 
means to fill up the void of existence. Men, our natural pro- 
tectors, our lawgivers, our masters, throw us upon cur own 
resources; the qualities which they pretend to admire in us— 
the overflowing, the clinging affections of a warm heart; the 
household devotion; the submissive wish to please, that feels 
‘every vanity in fondness lost;’ the tender shrinking sensi- 
tiveness which Adam thought so charming in his Eve—to cul- 
tivate these, to make , by artificial means, the staple of 
the womanly character, is it ‘not to cultivate a taste for sun- 
shine and roses, in those we send to pass their lives in the 
arctic zone? We have gone away from nature, and we must, 
if we can, substitute another nature. Art, literature and sci- 
ence, remain to us. Religion, which formerly opened the 
doors of nunneries and convents to forlorn women, now min- 
gling her beautiful and soothing iniduence with resources which 
the prejudices of the world have yet left open to us, teaches 
us another lesson that only in utility, such as is left to us, only 
in the assiduous employment of such faculties as we are per- 
mitted to exercise, can we find health and peace, and com- 
pensation for the wasted or repressed impulses and energies 
more proper to our sex—more natural—perhaps more pleas- 
ing to God; but, trusting in his mercy, and using the means 
he has given, we must do the best we can for ourselves and 
for our sisterhood. The cruel prejudices which would have 
shut us out from nobler coneelatigien and occupations have 
ceased in great part, and will soon be remembered only as the 
rude, coarse barbarism of a by-gone age. Let us then have 
no more caricatures of methodistical, card-playing, and ucri- 
monious old maids. Letus hear no more vf scandal, parrots, 
cats, and lap-dogs—or worse! these never-failing subjects of 
derision with the vulgar and the frivolous, but the source of a 





thousand compassionate and melancholy feelings in those who 
can reflect! In the name of humanity and womanhood, let 
us have no more of them! Coleridge. who has said and 
written the most beautiful, the most tender, the most reveren- 
tial things of women—who understands better than any man, 
any poet, what I will call the metaphysics of love—Coleridge, 
as you will remember, has asserted that the perfection of a 
woman’s character is to be charactericss. ‘Every man,” 
said he, “ would like to have an Ophelia or a Desdemona for 
his wife.” No doubt; the sentiment is truly a masculine one ; 
and what was their fate! What would now be the fate of 
such unresisting and cunfiding angels? Is this the age of 
Arcadia? Do we live among Paladins and Sir Charles Gran- 
disons, and are our weakness, and our innocence, and our ig- 
norance, safeguards or snares? Do we indeed find our account 
in being ‘Fine by defect, and beautifully weak’? 

No, no; women need in these times character beyond every 
thing else ; the qualities which will enable to endure and to 
resist evil; the self-governed, the cultivated, active mind, to 
protect and to maintain ourselves. How many wretched wo- 
men marry for a maintenance! How many wretched women 
sell themselves to dishonor for bread !—and there is no small 
difference, if any, in the infamy and the misery! How many 
unmarried women live in heart-wearing dependence ; if poor, 
in solitary penury, loveless, joyless, unendeared ; if rich, in 
aimless, pitiful trifling! “How many, strange to say, marry for 
the independence they dare not otherwise claim! But the 
more paths opened to us, the less fear that we should go 
astray. Surely, it is dangerous, it is wicked, in these days, 
to follow the old saw, to bring up women to be ‘ happy wives 
and mothers’—that is to say, let all her accomplishments, her 








the sounds fell deliberately one by one, they seemed to fill 
ait around mo, to enter in at my ears and thrill 


Thou hast been round us like a viewless spirit, 
Known only by the music of the air; 


sentiments, her views of life, take one direction, as if for wo- 
men there existed only one destiny, one hope, one blessing, 
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to save her remaining son by means of that very France which, | 


ome object, one passion in existence: some le say it 
ought to be so, but we know that it is not so; we know that 
hundreds, that thousands of women are not happy wives and 
mothers—are never either wives or mothers at all. The cul- 
tivation of the moral strength and the active energies of a 
woman's mind, together with the intellectual faculties and 
tastes, will not make a woman a less good, less happy wife and 
mother, and will enable her to find content and independence 
when denied love and happiness. Mrs. Janreson. 





CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

This Prince, whose late residence in Switzerland was a 
source of so much uneasiness to Louis Philippe, and who no 
doubt cherishes the delusive hope that he will gt no very dis- 
tant day be called upon to sway the sceptre of France, is the 
third son of Louis Napoleon, (King of Holland) brother to the 
Emperor, and of Hortense Eugénie, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, and was born at Paris on the 20th of April, 1808. 
His birth was announced by the cannon of the Grand Army 
along its whole line, and his name was the first inscribed in 
the register which was to regulate the right of succession in 
the Imperial family. It was after his that the name of the 
King of Rome was entered. 

He was not baptized until the 4th of Nov. 1810, when the 
ceremony was performed by Cardinal Fesch, the Emperor | 
standing godfather, andthe Empress Maria Louisa, godmother. 
It is a singular fact, that on the very same day the Emperor 
and Empress held over the baptismal font the son of the he- 
roic Lannes—the same Duke of Montobello, who, as Louis 
Philippe’s ambassador to Switzerland, has driven his bap- 
tismal brother from the chateau where his mother—the noble 
Hortense—expired! Napoleon Louis, as well as his brother, 
was an ohject of particular attachment on the part of the Em- 
peror. At the return from Elba, he stood beside Napoleon 
during the holding of the Champ de Mai, and was presented 
to the deputations from the people and the army; and when 
the Emperor embraced him for the last time, at Malmaison, 
ethos tum but seven years of age, he showed very strong 
feeling. He wanted to follow his uncle, and cried out, weep- 
ing, that he would go and fire off the cannon. It was with 
much difficulty that his mother pacified him. His exile now 
commenced, the first period of which »was passed at Augsburg, 
where pursued the classical studies, which he had commenced 
at Paris. From thence he accompanied his mother into Swit- | 
zerland, to the canton of Thurgau, where, while completing | 
his education, he was enabled to follow his own inclination, | 
by applying himself to military science: first going through 
the exercises of the Baden regiment in garrison at Constance, 
and afterwards studying engineering and artillery at the camp | 
of Thun, where he contracted the manly personal habits of! 
the brave mountaineers, as appears from one of his letters to | 
Hortense, dated Sept. 2, 1820, in which he writes: ‘I am| 
engaged in military reconnoitering in the mountains, walking 
ten or twelve leagues a day, with a knapsack on my back, 
and sleeping under a tent at the foot of a glacier.” He was 
thus employed when he was surprised by the news of the 
Revolution of July, 1830—a Revulution which he flattered | 
himself would annul the treaties of 1816, and put an end to! 
banishment. But, alas! like meny other exiles, he was sadly | 
disappointed. 

After the Duke of Orleans had been placed upon the throne 
by Lafayette, Louis Napoleon—knowing that the Duke had 
frequently said to his mother, in 1829, that should he ever 
ascend the throne he would recal the Emperor's family— 
wrote a letter to the ‘Citizen King,’ asking permission to 
serve in the urmy as a common soldier, so anxious was he to 
return to his native land. This application of the enthusiastic 
youth, as is well known, was answered by a fresh act of ban- 
ishment! This is not the only instance in which the ‘Citizen 
King’ neglected to fulfill promises made by the ‘ Duke of Or- 
leans,’ as the great and good Lafayette soon, to his sorrow, 
found: who, in 1833, sent word to the Prince that he much 
desired to have an interview with him. They according'y 
met, and Lafayette embraced the young pretender with great 
cordiality, declaring that he bitterly repented of what he had 
helped to do in July, and strongly recommended Louis Na- 

leon to seize the first favorable opportunity of returning to 

rance: “ For,” said he, “ this government cannot stand, and 
your name is the only one that is ao But to return to 
our narrative. Not long after the Prince found all hope of 
returning to France cut off, he was filled with new enthusiasm 
by the movement which occu.red in Italy in 1831, where he 
had arrived from Switzerland with his mother. He at once 
ardently espoused the cause, and zealously labored to promote 
it, as did also his brother: the one, until his death at Forli, 
and the other until the capitulation of Ancona, without accom- 
plishing any thing, owing to the imbecility and indecision of 
their leaders. 

Young Napoleon was now in extreme danger. Tuscany 
notified to Hortense that he would not be received into its 
territory, and the Austrian minister declared that he would not 
be suffered to reside in Switzerland. An Austrian fleet was 
then cruising in the Adriatic, and should the Austrians fasten 
their clutches upon him, his fate was certain. He was at 
this critical moment in pond ange’ at Ancona, in a feeble 
state of health, with his , who kept him concealed, 
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on pain of death, he was forbidden to enter! Accordingly, by 
means of a passport furnished her at Genoa by an Englishman, 
she boldly entered France, and, after arriving at the Hotel de 
Hollande, in Paris, wrote to inform Louis Philippe. An 
interview took place—the * Citizen Royal’ was all kindness— 
made many promises which he had not, of course, the slight- 
est idea of fulfilling—and in a few days afterwards, sent a 
messenger to acquaint Hortense that herself and son must im- 
mediately quit France! On his arrival in Paris, the Prince 
received an invitation from the envoys froin Warsaw to repair 
to Poland, but the news of the fall of Warsaw, stopped bim 
on the very point of departure. It was in Switzerland, in 
1832, 33, and 35, that Louis Napoleon published his ‘ Réver- 
ies Politiques,’ his ‘Considération Politiques et Militaires sur 
la Suisse,’ and his ‘ Manuel d’Artillerie,’ works which have 
been much praised for the science and learning displayed in 
them. The circumstances of the affairs at Strasburg, in 1836, 
are too fresh in every one’s mind to be repeated. It may not, 
however, be generally known that when the news of that cat- 
astrophe arrived at Paris, as many as eighty general and su- 
perior officers met together and bound themselves to protest 
against the Prince’s being brought to trial. The embarkation 
of Louis Napoleon for this country, his return to Switzerland 
at the time of his mother’s illness, and the late transactions 
between France and Switzerland, which compelled him once 
more to leave the latter country, are all matters of notoriety. 
The last accounts we had from him were that her Majesty’s 
subjects were saluting him in the streets of London with, 
“ Long live Prince Napoleon!” Such sounds, from such a 
source, must have fallen pleasantly on his ear ! 
ton Evening Transcript. 

ANECDOTE oF GiLBERT StuaRT.—This eminent man, who 
was one of the most celebrated painters this or any other 
country ever produced, was born in this town, in the build- 
ing now owned and occupied by Messrs. William and John 
Price, corner of Thames-street and Banister’s wharf. Ed 
ward Thurston, who was a cooper, occupied a building as a 
cooperage on said wharf at the same time. He had an old 
negro slave, a native of Africa, who worked for him, whose 
name was Neptune. This slave was very remarkable for his 
ingenuity in drawing the human face with crayons, or with 
red ochre, chalk and charcoal, and giving the expression of 
the passions, as laughing, crying, fear, anger, &c. ‘ Neptune 
Thurston’ is well recollected, frem this circumstance, by 
many of the oldest inhabitants of this place now living, though 
he has been dead nearly forty years. After Mr. Stuart be- 
came distinguished as an eminent artist, whenever Neptune 
heard bis name mentioned as a celebrated painter, he would 
say “I larn him”—“he my collar,” &c. The last time Mr. 
Stuart was in this town, which was a year or two before his 
death, the writer of this happened to meet him in the street, 
nearly opposite the house referred to, and asked him if it was 
true that he was born in this town, and in that house? He 
said he did not remember the day of his birth, but he had 
often been told that he was born in that house, near that win- 
dow, (pointing to it,) and he had no doubt of it. This brought 
his early life to his recollection; and he inquired if any of the 
descendants of Edward Thurston, who was a cooper, and 
worked on that wharf, were living? The writer informed him 
that there was one, who had in her possession, among other 
paintings, some of the first productions of his pencil. This 
was an inducement for him to call on her to see some por- 
traits he had painted, perhaps more than fifty years before, 
as well as to examine some ancient paintings of celebrated 
artists, which were also in her possession. While Mr. Stuart 
was viewing the paintings, the lady of the house, (lately de- 
ceased,) who was the young Misse of ‘ Neptune,’ said to Mr. 
Stuart, ‘Sir, have you any recollection of my grandfather’s 
negro ‘Neptune?’ He replied, “‘ Bless me! yes, Madam— 
‘Neptune’ was my first master. The first idea I ever had of 
painting the human features, I received from seeing that old 
African draw a face with red ochre, chalk and charcoal on 
the head of a hogshead he was at work upon.” The lady 
said her object in asking the question was to inquire into the 
facts he had stated, because she had often heard ‘ Neptune’ 
say he learnt Master Stuart to paint. Mr. Stuart said it was 
true, and he had formerly often told ‘ Neptune’ so, and added, 
“T have often remarked, that if the African’s mind and 
natural talent had been properly cultivated, he would have 








made a much more celebrated artist than his pupil.” 
Newport (R. 1.) Herald of the Times. 





Tue Limt-Tree.—In his chapter on the Lime-Tree, Mr. 
Loudon mentions one at Knowle which covers nearly a quar- 
ter of anacre. The vast lower branches have rested their 
extremities on the soil, rooted into it, and sent up a circle of 
young trees, surrounding the parent. The outer branches of 
these in their turn stretch out, rest upon the ground, and take 
root, forming a second circle of trees from 30 to 40 feet high, 
and their outer branches again are beginning to dispose them 
selves so as to form a third circle. This very remarkable 
tree stands on a lawn in an ancient geometrical garden, and 
must be at least two centuries old. The soil is a deep sandy 
loam. The largest Lime-Tree in England is that in the Moor 
Park, Hertfordshire, now the property of the Marquis of 
Westminster: it is 100 feet high, with a head 122 feet in di- 


4 dream and awaked him. 


Neustadt on the Linde, has a trunk 54 feet 
several enormous branches, which are supported on 1 
lars. In the centre of the tree is a kind of summer- 
which is reached by a flight of steps. In the hollow of branches 


earth has been placed and gooseberry-bush 
bear fruit that is sold to hs chloe” ushes planted, which 


in girth, with 
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Dreams.—Dreams can be produced by whis i 
ears when a person is arte One of the meet ee 
well as authentic examples of this kind has been referred . 
by several writers. I ud the particulars in a pa by De 
Gregory, and they were related to him by a queda who 
witnessed them. The subject of it-was an in the 
pedition to Louisburg, 1758, who had this peculiarity be 
remarkable a degree, that his companions in the tra = 
were in the habit of amusing themselves at his ex “They 
could produce in him any kind of a dream, by whispering into 
his ear, especially ifthis was done by a friend, with whose voicg 
he was familar. At one time they conducted him through the 
whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when 
the parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put into his 
hand, which he fired and was awakened by the report. Qn 
another occasion they found him asleep on the top of a locker 
or bunker, in the cabin, when they made him beheve he had 
fallen overboard, and exborted him to save himself by swim. 
ming. They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, and 
entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly did 80, with 
such force as to throw himself entirely from the locker, upon 
the cabin floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened 
of course. 

After the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends found 
him asleep in his tent, much annoyed by the ca ing, 
They then made him believe that he was engaged, when he 
expressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition to 
run away. Against this they remonstrated, but at the same 
time increased his fears by imitating the groans of the wound. 
ed and dying; and when he asked, as he often did, who was 
down, they named his particular friends. At last they told 
him that the man next himself in the line had fallen, when 
instantly he sprang from his bed, rushed out of his tent, and 
was roused from his danger and his dream together by falling 
over the tent-ropes. A remarkable circumstance in this case 
was, that after these experiments, he had no distinct recollec- 
tions of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppression 
or fatigue; and used to tell his friend that he was sure he 
was playing some trick upon him. A case entirely similar in 
its bearing is reluted in Smellie’s Natural History, the subject 
of which was a medical student in the University of Fdinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams which 
are excited by noise, namely, that the same sound awakens 
the persons, and produces the dream, which appears to him 
to occupy a considerable time. The following example of 
. this has been repeated to me. A gentleman dreamt that he 
had enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was 
apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and 
at last carried out for execution. After the usual prepara 
tions, a gun was fired; he awoke with the report, and 
that a noise in the adjoming room had produced both the 
The same want of the notion of time 
is observed in dreams for other causes. 

Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman who, after s ina 
damp place, was for a long time liable to a feeling of suffoce- 





tion whenever he slept in a lying posture, and this was always 
accompanied by a Leite of a skeleton, which grasped him 
violently by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting posture 
without any uneasy feeling; and after trying various 


ders to wake him whenever he sunk down. On one occasion 
he was attacked by the skeleton, and a long struggle ensued 
before he awoke. On finding fault with his attendant for a 
lowing him to lie so long in such a state of suffering, he was 
assured that he had not lain an instant, but had been a' 

ed the moment he began tosink. The gentleman, aftera com 
siderable time, recovered from the affection. 





Lack MADE BY CATERPILLARS.—A most extraordinary 
species of manufacture has been contrived by an officer of en- 
gineers residing at Munieh. It consists of lace and ’ 
with open patterns in them, made entirely by lars. 
The following is the mode of proceeding adopted :—Having 
made a paste of the leaves of the plant on which the species 
of caterpillars he employs feeds, he spreads it thinly over & 
stone, or other flat substance of the required size. He then 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in olive-oil, draws the patters 
he wishes the insects to leave open. This stone is then 
in an inclined position, Pw a a — of _ 
erpillars are placed at the bottom. ier 8 
sen, which spins a strong web; and snimafe commence 
at the bottom, eating and spinning their way up t the top, 
carefully avoiding every part touched by the oil, but —_ 
every other part of the puste. The extreme lightness 
veils, combined with some strength, is truly surprising. 
of them measuring twenty-six-end-a-half by seventeen which 
weighed only a grain and a half, a degree of lightness 
will appear more strongly by contrast with L. “ 
One square yard of the substance of which these 
made weighs four-and-a-half grains, whilet one 











two rooms oy separating them from the Austrian command- 


these trying circumstances, Hortense resolved 
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ameter, divided into 19 immense limbs. There are many 
very curious Lime-Trees on the continent, one of which, at 


y silk gauze weighs 137 grains, and one square 
uet weighs 262 grains. 








ments, he at last had a sentinel placed beside him, with or 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1839. 
— 

Imprisonment for Debt.—After an age of discussion and 
controversy, the public mind has settled down into the con- 
yiction that Imprisonment for Debt is indefensible in theory 
and injurious in practice, or at least productive of no benefits 
at all compensating for the evils it involves. As a preventive 
of improvident indebtedness, it is and ever has been notori- 
ously inefficient; as a remedy accorded to deserving creditors, 
it is deceptive and worthless; as a punishment of dishonest 
debtors, it is worse than useless. The rogue is rarely caught 
byit; it is too clumsy a net for him, and the meshes are too 
large. Its more general use is to frighten those whom it 
may catch at a disadvantage into the payment of minor sums 
which they do not 1n honesty owe, or to enable a resident 
knave to take advantage of a stranger. But those un whom 
(if any) it should be brought to bear with severity are too 
acute to be made the victims of its iron gripe or be alarmed 
by its scare-crow terrors. It is most probable that the aggre- 
gate amount of all debts ever collected by the aid of impris- 
onment would not pay the costs which have been made by 
those and similar processes, leaving the wasted years of 
prisoned manhood, the crushed hopes of unfortunate enter- 
prise, the bitter tears of bereaved affection and innocence, a 
mountain of evil entirely without recompense. 














We are, as is known to our readers, immovable in our sup- 
port of laws in aid of the collection of debts. In our judge- 
ment, the faithful performance of contracts is a main pillar of 
the social edifice, without which society would fall into chaos. 
A wilful breach of contract is thus an offence against the com- 
mon weal of which it is the duty of the civil power to take 
cognizance. All that can be properly and efficiently done zo 
aid in the collection of debts should be done in the enforce- 
ment of justice between man and man, in the promotion of 
the highest good of the community and in conservation of the 
public morals. But in doing this, care must also be taken 
that the means thus afforded do not become a weapon of op- 


pression in the hands of one portion of the community and a |; 


source of degradation, misery and despair to another. 

We believe that a wilful, dishonest refusal to paya debt or 
perform a pecuniary contract might justly be punished as a 
fraud, and of course an offence against the general welfare. 
But it should be punished under a law which contemplates it 
as a fraud, and not one which confounds it with the sheerest 
misfortune. If a man is to be imprisoned for debt, it should 
not be on the simple ground that he owes it, but on proof 
given that he is able yet refuses to pay. Above all, if debt 
be a crime, the punishment should be delayed until after con- 
viction. The beautiful operation of inflicting the punishment 
first—of incarcerating a freeman in jail for an indefinite period 
ona bare accusation or suspicion of debt, when not only is 
there no proof that he owes a dollar, but a trial often proves 
that the claimant is actually and clearly his debtor, who only 
resorts to this process the better to carry out some project of 
Tapacity and knavery—is so absurdly atrocious that its toler- 
ation for ages may well excite amazement as it has abundant- 
ly provoked ridicule. 

Our own State—with many, perhaps most, of her sisters— 
has professed to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. She has 
dispensed with it in a great measure, after thoroughly dis- 
cussing the subject, and listening to the dark forebodings of 
those who predicted that it would destroy credit, honesty and 
fidelity altogether. These predictions have not been justified 
by experience. Several years of partial disuse of this harsh 
expedient for the collection of debts have exhibited no decline 
of confidence, punctuality or good faith. 

It is a reproach to the legislation of the age that this dis- 
use is only partial. Two irrational exceptions are tolerated. 
The one is in the case of alleged debtors, not citizens of this 
State, who are still subject to arrest and imprisonment among 
us, contrary to the dictates of justice, policy and hospitality. 
Assuredly, we need not argue that if imprisonment for debt 
be unworthy of toleration, it is so with regard to strangers as 
well as citizens. It were more useful to call public attention 
to the fact that this exception now operates to the serious dis 
Peragement of our trade as well as the scandal of out good 
tame, in rendering persons who are involved in disputes in 





other States often chary of coming to New-York, where they 
may be imprisoned on demands which they are unable or 
unwilling to satisfy, but against which they have a good de- 
fence or a fair offset at home. The bare statement of this 
fact precludes all argument. The subject has already attract- 
ed the attention of both branches of our Legislature, and we 
cannot doubt that the present session will witness the efface- 
ment of the odious and unjust reservation. 

The other case of exception presented is to be revoked only 
by the legislation of the Federal Government. By the usage 
of the Federal Courts, if not by express enactment, Imprison- 
ment for Debt is still tolerated. There is no reason for this 
that is not equally of universal application—in other words, 
there is no reason at all. Yet the practice still lingers, be- 
cause public opinion has not yet’ been brought to bear upon 
it, and because Congress—whether its session be three or 
eight months—is too intensely busy to do any thing. At this 
moment, though we say that Imprisonment for Debt is abol- 
ished in our own State—at least for citizens—a citizen may 





the name of a citizen of New-Jersey (to whom the claim may 
have been transferred for that very purpose) and incarcerated 
in jail upon it for an indefinite period. He may be kept in 
|jail a year before the case 1s reached for trial; and then, 
should he prove the claim against him a trumped up and 
| groundless one, he may perhaps be permitted to go about his 
| business, unless the necessary legal and personel expenses of 
‘his sojourn should render him new liable to imprisonment in 
,good earnest. But we will not dwell upon this unsightly ex- 
hibition of that science which is said to be ‘the perfection of 
human wisdom.’ It is impossible that this anomaly should 
continue, unless through apathy or want of consideration. A 
|bill to remove it has been introduced by Mr. Tallmadge of 
this State, and has already passed the Senate. We crust that 
/No pressure of other business will prevent its early considera- 
\tion and prompt approval by the House. If this is done, 


' 





we 
may say that the present session of Congress has not been 
| wholly in vain. 











Congress.—Both Houses have been pretty earnestly en- 
|gaged through the past week, and the Representatives to 
| good purpose. Several Appropriation Bills have been report- 
\ed and partially acted upon, especially the bill making pro- 
|vision for the maintenance of Territorial Governments, &c. 


|Claims, since the withdrawal of Mr. Whittlesey, is wiuning 


J 


tually laid aside for the balance of the session. 


'to Washington, and are prosecuting their inquiries at the 


on Wednesday to put a check-rein upon their inquiries ; 
|the House refused to suspend the rule: 92 to 85. 

| In the Senate on Thursday of last week, Mr. Clay of Ky. 
| took occasion to define his position on the Anti-Slavery ques- 
tion. He is firmly, decidedly Anti-Abolition, but equally firm 
in the conviction that Anti-Slavery memorials should be re- 
ceived and treated like all others. 
attention. 

Mr. Crittenden’s bill to prevent the interference of office 
‘holders under the Federal Government in the Elections of the 
' several States, and the report of Mr. Wall from the Judiciary 
Committee thereon, have been discussed at length, and have 
given scope to much good speaking. Mr. Wall, MrStrange 
and other Senators have spoken against the bill, Mr/ Critten- 
| den in its favor, and Mr. Rives very ably in opposition to the 
‘doctrines of the Report. Mr. Buchanan had the floor for 
| Thursday. 


Appointments in this State.—The Senate of this State 
have thus far uniformly rejected every nomination of Gov. 
Seward to fill offices vacant by the expiration of the term of 
the incumbent. Among the nominations thus rejected are 
those of Gen. Erastus Root of Delhi to be Supreme Court 
Commissioner, in place of Nelson K. Wheeler; Gen. Pierre 
Van Cortlandt of Westchester to be Inspector of the State 
Prison at Mount Pleasant, in place of Richard R. Voris, and 
Alfred Holmes of Lockport to be Master in Chancery, in place 














be arrested on any considerable debt or accusation of debt, in | 


| A goodly number of Private Bills have also been acted on.— | 


| Mr. Chambers of Ky., who is Chairman of the Committee of | ble that there were more scattering vutes, and that he is really 


further from a choice. 


golden opinions. The Public Land question has been vir- } 4 Abolitionists, who dislike both the regular candidates. Mr. 
The Investigating Committee has returned from this city |, 


| Treasury Department. Mr. Loomis of this State attempted || a fair prospect of success. 


His speech excites much || 
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Jomunesg that no such nominations shall be confirmed while 
there is a majority in the Senate ‘politically adverse to Gov. 
| Seward and his nominees. Meantime, the incumbents hold 
over until successors shall be confirmed. 


Fulton County Judges.—At the last Session of the New- 
|York Legislature, a portion of the County of Montgomery 
| Was constituted a new county with the title of Fulton—said 
| county to elect officers at the next State Election, which it 
did, and became judicially distinct and independent on the 
| 1st day of January, 1839. At a session of the Senate last 
;autumn, Gov. Marcy nominated a full bench of Judges for 
| the new county, including Abraham Morrell and Samuel A. 
| Gilberts, then Judges of Montgomery County. These nom- 
jinations were not confirmed, it being considered that no var 
|cancies yet existed. On the opening of the present session, 
|Gov. Seward sent a Message to withdraw them. This was 
| resisted, as an act requiring the assent of the Senate; but it 
| was found on examination that Mr. Van Buren, on becoming 
| Governor, had claimed an absolute right to withdraw the un- 
confirmed nominations of his predecessor, that the Attorney 
|General had given an opinion in favor of the power, and that 
| the Senate had, upon discussion, deliberately affirmed it. The 
| present Senate thereupon weived the objection, and permit- 
ited Gov. S. to withdraw the nominations. He sent in five 
“new names in place of them. One of these has been con- 
firmed ; but the majority (18 to 14,) has resolved that Messrs. 
| Morrell and Gilbert, late Judges of Montgomery, are ex 
| officio Judges of Fulton County, and entitled to act as such 
|for the full term of their appointment. The late Attorney 
| General (S. Beardsley) has given an opinion sustaining this 
jview of the question. We understand that the Governér has 
||required an opinion from the new Attorney General, (W. 
| Hall.) It is probable that the affair will come before the 
} higher Courts for adjudication; bnt the highest Court of the 
|| State is that for the Correction of Errors, composed mainly 
| of the Senators themselves. This is a tangled business. 

| deienitiaantiiiaeins 

| Massacuusetts.—A third attempt was made last week 
|| to elect a Member of Congress from the Middlesex District, 
| with the usual result. The vote (unofficial) is stated by the 
l Boston Morning Post (Adm.) as follows: 

|| Parmenter, Adm., 4,479; Brooks, Whig, 3,789; Scatt., 721. 
| By this account, Mr. Parmenter needed 32 more votes, or 
|| 16 taken from the opposing, to reélect him. But it is proba- 











The scattering vetes are mainly cast 


armenter stands a very fair chance of success at the next heat. 





Ruope Istanp.—The Whigs of this State are trying very 
| hard to beat themselves at the approaching election, and have 
Feuds run high among them.— 


but | Hon. Samuel Larned is seriously proposed for Governor, by 


| some of the enemies of Gov. Sprague. 


| The Legislature, which recently adjourned, refused to do 


| any thing on the subject of Abolition, and voted down a Pro- 
| test against Patton’s Resolutions by 35 to 30. The Admin- 
bar party hold a Convention soon to nominate State 


Officers. Entire unanimity invigorates their exertions. 


Connecticut.—The rival parties in this State are pre 

paring with spirit for the Annual State Election in April.— 
The six Members of Congress being now to be chosen by Dis- 
| tricts, every exertion will doubtless be made. Each District 
will be strenuously contested, as well as the State at large. 
Appearances indicate the success of the Whigs, but not by 
such a sweeping triumph as they obtained last year. 

The Conservatives of Fairfield County met at Fairfield on 
the 6th, and nominated Thomas B. Osborne of Fairfield for 
Congress, Starr Ferry of Danbury for Sheriff, Thomas Robin- 
son of Southport for Senator in the Tenth and Sands Adams 
of Stamford in the Twelfth District. 





PennsyLvania.—The Supreme Court of this State has de- 
cided that the appointments to County Offices made by Gov. 
Porter supersede those made by Gov. Ritner on the Ist of 
January last. Of course, all the old officers walk the plank. 
Columns of removals and appointments appear in the Har- 
risburg papers—not only of County Officers, but of Deputy 








of Sullivan Caverno. We understand the rule is made im- 


Prosecuting Attorneys, Supervisors, &c., on the State Works 
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of Improvement, &c. &¢. This is all according to precedent. 
Next fall, the County Officers are to be chosen by the Peo- 
ple, when new changes will be made. 

A Committee of Conference of the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature has agreed on an Internal Improvement bill for the 
current year. It appropriates $230,000 for extending the 
works up the Susquehanna, $250,000 on the Main Line from 
Pittsburg to Erie, $300,000 for ordinary repairs, $380,000 to 
repay the money borrowed to repair the extraordinary inju- 
ries on the Juniata last year, and $100,000 for other purposes 
—total $1,260,000. The Governor is authorized to borrow 
the money at 5 per cent. 

Dr. Daniel Sturgeon (Adm.) has been reélected State 
Treasurer in Joint Ballot. ; 





Viretnia.—The election of a U. S. Senator by the Legis- 
lature of this State was to have taken place on Friday of 
this week—of course, we have no intelligence of the result. 
The general impression seems to be that no choice would be 
effected. The Administration party are understood to be 
united on Judge Tucker, who, we believe, has not hitherto 
acted with them, and who yoted for the Charter of the late 
U. S. Bank in 1816. But he is a man of great talents, and 
is understood to be now in favor of some kind of a Sub-Treas- 
ury plan. Theattempt to unite the Conservatives in his sup- 
port is believed to have been but partially successful—so that 
his election is not probable.—The Whigs have had a caucus 
and two ballots: First—Gov. Tyler 30, Gen. Baldwin 27, 
Mr. Rives 13. Second—(Mr. Rives being dropped by rule) 
—Gov. Tyler 33, Mr. Baldwin 27. Another account says 
there was a third ballot. It will be perceived that the Rives 
men did not vote, and that but 60 of the 81 Whig votes were 
cast on the last ballot.—The Conservatives, numbering some 
21, are generally for Mr. Rives or nobody; so that, with hs 
strength in the Whig ranks, he stands the best chance of be- 
ing elected if any one is. 

The Administration Members have issued a spirited Ad- 
dress ‘to the Republicans of Virginia,’ calling a State Con- 
vention to assemble on the Third Monday in March and 
make arrangements for the ensuing important Election. 





Avapama.—A breeze has sprung up among the Members 


of the Legislature of this State, growing out of the Election |! 
of Speaker. The supporters of Mr. Shields are very much || 


dissatisfied at his defeat, considering the support ef Mr. Mc- 
Clung by those who profess to be Van Buren Sub-Treasury 
men a direliction from principle and duty. Mr. McClung has 
dipped into the controversy—it seems to us needlessly, as it 
does not appear that his conduct was impugned. 

A Relief Bill, and a bill abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, 
have been passed by the House. 

Resolutions adverse to a National Bank and in favor of the 
Sub-Treasury Scheme have heen passed by both branches. 

Hon. Francis S. Lyon, M. C. from the Mobile District, 
has announced himself as an independent candidate for re- 
Each party has another candidate. Mr. Lyon isa 
He voted for Mr. 


election. 
sort of a Whig, but votes as he pleases. 
Garland as Clerk of the House. 

The vote in the House on the Sub-Treasury Resolutions 
was—for “ Divoree,” Ayes 53, Noes 33; Against a National 
Bank, 63 to 26. 


MisstssipPi.—It is reported in Southern journals that Col. 
Nathan Howard of Grenada and Judge Bodley of Vicksburg 
will be the Whig candidates for Congress at the election next 
November, in place of Messrs. Prentiss and Werd, who posi- 
tively decline another canvass. 

The Democratic Convention lately assembled at Jackson 
nominated A. G. Brown of Copiah and Jacob Thompson of 
Pontotoc for Congress. Col. Chapman Levy was first nomin- 
ated, but declined. Gov. Alex. G. McNutt was nommated 
for re-election, with Barry W. Benson for Secretary of State, 
A. B. Saunders for Auditor, and Samuel Craig for Treasurer. 

We learn vaguely that James Henderson (Whig) has been 
elected to the U. S. Senate from Mississippi, in place of 
Judge Trotter, Adm., resigned. The seat is now tempora- 
rily filled by Hon. Th. H. Williams, Adm., appointed by the 
Governor, who of course retires forthwith. Mr. Henderson 
received a majority of five votes in joint ballot. We had been 
led to believe that the majority in the Legislature was on the 
other side. 





| Whigs, though very hard to class. 




















Probably no election will be held for a Senator for the en- 
suing term, (from the 4th of March next,) though there obvi- 
ously should be. But there is an Administration majority of 
one or two in the Senate, who refused to go inte Joint Ballot 
on the 23d, after theyhad once agreed to do so. The House 
insisted and at a Jate hour took a recess to the next day, the 
session of which is styled in their journal the “ prolonged 
session of the 23d.” We have no specific accounts of a later 
date, but it seems that they brought in the Senate at last.— 
Mr. Henderson will travel some’ 3,000 miles to be Senator 
for a fortnight. 





DeLaware.—The Senate of Delaware having refused to 
go into Joint Ballot for the election of a U. S. Senator, in the 
absence of any law requiring it, and the House having de- 
clined to elect by concurrent vote, the subject gocs over to 
next Session. 





Oxn10.—The Legislature of this State has passed a bill pro- 
hibiting the issue of Bank Notes of a less denomination than 
Five Dollars. Also abill to prevent and punish the establish- 
ment of any Branch or Agency of the U. S. Bank within the 
limits of that State. 

At an election in Joint Ballot on the 8th inst. Carter B. 
Harlan was rechosen Secretary of State, having 73 out of 
some 100 votes ; John Brough (Editor of the Lancaster Adm. 
paper) Auditor, having 55 votes; and Zachariah Mills State 
Librarian, in place of J. Boswell, Whig: Vote—Z. Mills 56; 
J. Boswell 51. 

Major Mercer of Green was chosen Major General, and a 
number of Associate Judges—all Administration—chosen. 


Ittryo1s.—It is still doubtful whether the Legislature of 
this State is really Administration or Opposition. At an 
election held last month by Joint Bailot, Levi Davis was 
chosen State Auditor without opposition, Gen. Whiteside 
Treasurer, ditto, and Mr. Kitchell Attorney General by 5 ma- 
jority over Mr. Olney of Alton. All the successful candidates 
are understood to be Administration men, and were the incum- 
bents. (Some of the papers state that Mr. Olney was 
“ejected,” but that is a mistake.) For State Printer, the 
vote was very close: 

For William Walters, Adm.....20 Senators..45 Reps...65 


William Hodge..Whig....19 “ ..44 “ ,.63 
“ Richard Peck... “ <oo. 0 “ ofl “ ool} 


So Mr. Walters, of the State Register, was elected by a 
majority of one, having one Whig vote (Mr. Holmes of Cass) || 
beside that of Senator Gatewood, who generally acts with the 
One Whig Senator ( Hern- 
don of Sangamon) and one Representative (Marshall of Gal- 
latin) were also absent. Mr. Marshall has been confined at 
home by sickness throughout. 

P. S.—We find that Levi Davis, re-elected Auditor as 
above, is a Whig, and that Mr. Olney had really officiated as | 
Attorney General for a short time, on a pro. tem. appointment 
of Gov. Duncan. Both he and Mr. Kitchell received votes 
from political opponents. 

The above elections would seem to indicate a preponder- 
derance of the Administration scale in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture; but other doings wear a contrary aspect. A scries of 
resolutions adverse to the Sub-Treasury plan has passed both 
branches by decisive votes: the House by 46 to 40; the Sen- 
ate by 22 to 16. On the particular resolution condemning 
the Exaction of Specie by the Government, the majority was 
much greater. These resolutions have been forwarded to the 
U. S. Senators from that State, and will doubtless be regard- 
ed by them as instructions. 

Our friend L. M., who writes us to state distinctly whether 
there is or is or is not an Administration majority in the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, will perceive from the above that he has im- 
posed a task of no little difficulty. Our conclusion is that 
there may be a majority friendly to the men composing the 
Administration, but there certainly is one opposed to its prin- 
cipal measures. 





TENNESSEE.—One of the severest political contests of the 
present year will probably be fought in Tennessee. Gov. Can- 
non has proved himself e strong man with the People, though 
not a public speaker, and therefore good for nothing on the 
stump; and Mr. Speaker Polk has been selected as the man 
who must beat him if any body can. Mr. Polk has already 








canvassed @ good portion of the State, and will probably can- 


annie 


vass the residue between April and August. His hopes for 


the future are staked on the issue. 

The Congressional Elections already excite interest 
Nearly all the present Members are pad emda. i 
and nearly all will be vigorously opposed. Mr. Bell has no 
opponent as yet, but doubtless will have. In Mr. Polk's 
District, the Speaker’s entrance upon another field of conflicy 
makes an opening for a contest, for the first time in 
years. The preliminaries are not yet adjusted. Messrs, 
Terry H. Cahal (Whig) and A. O. P. Nicholson (Adm.) who 
were first announced as candidates, have formed a 
in the practice of law, and mutually decline the Proffered sup. 
port of their respective friends. The names now in the can. 
vass are those of H. M. Watterson and Dr. Joseph Kincaid 
(Adm.) and Col. Jonathan Webster and Gen. Daniel Barrin- 
ger, Whigs. Gen. Barringer formerly represented the Ra- 
leigh District, N. C., with distinguished ability. 





Inpiana.—The House of Representatives of this State has 
passed Resolutions adverse to Abolition, by a vote of 87 to L 


Dr. E. P. Scott (Adm.) has been elected to the Senate of 
Virginia from the Brunswick District, by 32 majority, over 
Col. J. B. Mallory, Conservative. They were rivals at the 
regular election last April, and Mallory was returned by 6 
votes; but Dr. Scott contested. The dispute was referred to 
the People, who decided it as follows: 

Scott. 

Brunswick ...+2+s00+ 0000190. seseeeeeeeee264— 

Greensville. ss... ceeeeeee 130. cccecccceces SI—=B45 

Dinwiddie..........maj. 57—377 

Bank of Ypsilanti, Mich.—It seems that this beautiful 
young monster, lately defunct, is among the most rascally af- 
fairs ever hatched by the genius of villany. It was owned by 
persons unknown in Ypsilanti, established as an engine of 








|knavery, and has failed with $100,000 in circulation, one- 


third of it pushed off within a few days. Messrs. Theodore 
Romeyn and Abel Goddard are said to be chief wire-workers, 
and as such we hold them up to the inspection of the public, 


The Huron Reflector at Norwalk, Ohio, comes to us this 
week with about ¢wenty-one of its twenty-four columns filled 
with Sheriff’s sales! The Land of Promise must have taken 
a westward flight lately. 

The Norfolk Advertiser at Dedham, Mass., has become 
The Norfolk Democrat, and hoisted Administration color— 
S. K. Wilder, Editor. 


Hon. Sherrod Williams is a candidate for reélection to 
Congress from the Third District, Kentucky. 


Mr. J. de St. Romes, the new State Printer of Louisiana, 
is an Administration man, though elected by a strong Whig 
Legislature. French or Creole partialities usually prevail in 
Louisiana elections. 

Mr. E. Kingman, a ‘ Washington Correspondent’ of san- 
dry papers, has been appointed to a snug Assistant Clerkship 
by Mr. Garland, Clerk of the House, with a salary of $1,500 
a year. 

The Investigating Commitice closed its labors at the Cus 
tom House on Friday last, and departed for Washington the 


next morning. 


“T'he Expunger” is the title of a new paper, to be start- 
ed on the Ist of April next, at Indianopolis, Ind., by the Ad- 
ministration party of that State. It will be issued for four 
months (or till Election), at fifty cents for the term. 

Hon. John Carr of Clark (Adm.) is nominated for Con- 
gress in the Third District of Indiana, now represented by 
William Graham, Whig. Gen. Carr represented the District 


for many years. 


“The Bugle of Democracy” is to be issued four months 
for fifty cents at Delphi, Indiana, to operate on the approsch- 
ing election. 

“The Lobelian and Rhode-Island Medical Review” bas 
been sent us from Newport, R. I. C. B. Peckham, Editor. 
We entreat the Editor to spare his goodness. We take ou 
medicine on the Homeopathic principle. 

“The Delaware Express” is a new Whig paper just 
tablished at Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y., by N. Bowne, late 
of this city. It is a spirited and fair-seeming sheet, and spr 
pears to be well supported. ‘ 
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GENERAL NEWS, 





“The Michigan Farmer,” No. 1, has just reached us 
from Centreville, St. Josephs County, Michigan. A, Bennet, 
publisher. Not partisan. 

Hon. Richard Rash is strongly urged in Pennsylvania as 
the successor of Hon. S. McKean in the U. S. Senate. 

The New-Bedford Register, Mass.,is hereafter to be pub- 
ished daily as well as weekly—by Marsh & Craw. Politics, 
Administration. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives is said to have avowed a preference 
for Mr. Clay for next President. 

John A. McClernand was recently nominated by Gov. Car 
jin to the Senate of Illinois for Secretary of State. The Sen- 
ate voted that, inasmuch as no vacancy existed in the office, 
the nomination was improper, and should not be confirmed. 
The vote was 22 to 18. This decision is probably legal, but 
the Governor ought to have a Secretary of State after his own 
heart, and not a political opponent. 

“The Washington Chronicle,” aState Rights Sub-Treas- 
wry paper at the National Metropolis, has been discontinued. 
It was the successor of Duff Green’s U. S. Telegraph, and 
was understood to be the organ of Mr. Calhoun’s views. 





State Legislature.—Nothing of moment had been accom- 

plished within the last week of our advices. The election of 
a U. S. Senator remains uneffected ; the Senate persisting in 
its refusal to nominate a candidate on its part, because that 
would send the election to a Joint Ballot, and ensure the re- 
rn of Mr. Tallmadge. The Assembly has passed a bill pre- 
scribing that, a failure to elect having taken place, the two 
Houses will now go into Joint Ballot; but the Senate will not 
concur. On the other hand, the political majority in the Sen- 
ate have passed a concurrent resolution, appointing Samuel 
Beardsley U. S. Senator, but the House will not coincide of 
course. 
Railroads and Internal Improvement bills are the order of 
the day in the Assembly. Mr. Lewis has introduced a bill 
providing for the construction of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad by the State. The Railroad Committee have re- 
ported in favor of grenting aid to the New-York and Albany 
Railroad. 








“The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review” is 
the title of a monthly magazine soon to be issued in this city 
by Freeman Hunt, already well known to this community as 
apublisher. It is intended to embody the Statistics of Com- 
merce, with illustrations of Commercial Law, Navigation, 
Banking, &c., and will form two handsome octavo volumes 
per annum of five hundred pages each. Terms $5 a year.— 
The plan bas been approved by the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, and has received the most substantial token of regard 
from many of our distinguished merchants. 

“The Southern Literary Journal,” at Charleston, S. C., 
has been discontinued for want of adequate patronag 


“The Rockton Enterprize and Mohawk Vailey News” 
is the title of a weekly journal in quarto form just established 
at Rockton (otherwise Little Falls) Herkimer Co., N. Y., by 
E. M. Griffing. It is very neat and workmanlike in appear- 
ance, and every way creditable to its veteran Editor. Politics, 
Administration. 


Col. William Steuart, a distinguished citizen of Balti- 
more, died on Tuesday, aged 58. 











Banking.—By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the suplemental documents, the following view of banking 
operations for the last two years is obtained: 


Near Jan., 1837. Near Jan., 1838. 
Loans.......$525, 115,702 $485,631,867 
Specie,...... 97,915,340 34,184,113 
Circulation,.. 149,185,890 116,138,910 
Deposits,.... 127,397,185 84,691,185 


From partial returns the loans about the first of January 
1839, are estimated at $450,000,000; specie belonging to 
> $45,000,000; circulation, $110,000,000; deposits, 

In 1836 the number of banks in the United States was 
788; in 1838, $29; supposed now to number 870. The in- 
crease has arisen mainly from the operations under the new 
law in this State. This number will be greatly augmented 

the year, both in this State and in Georgia, as well, 
ran yee a apes taper apollo 
ve ly been le, or are in of re- 

Vision. [Rochester Republican 


Correspondence of the New-York Express, 
Wasuincton, Febryary 4. 
A LOOK INTO THE DOCUMENTS. 
I have employed a few leisure moments in examining 
some of the late Documents sent from the Departments to 
Congress, in answer to certain resolutions calling for in- 
formation. Most of the information I selected and con- 
densed from amidst the rubbish of dull details and massive 
documents. 
COINAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1834 To 1838. 

The following statement gives the amount of gold coined 
at the Mint and its Branches, from August Ist, 1834, to 
December 31st, 1838 : 

‘otal Deposits. 


Gold Coinage. Ti 
Five months in 1834........ $3,570,725. ....- $4,005,117 
1835.....2-. 2,186,175...... 1,845,800 
1836.22.00. 4,135,700...... 4,084,000 
1837.....0+. 1,148,305...... 1,145,000 
1838......-. 1,809,595...... 1,937,500 
$12,850,500 $13,016,617 
Of the $13,016,617 deposited, there was : 
In Foreign gold ......sesesecesceeeesseeees D9, 291,008 
In U. 8. coins of former standards........... 1,259,300 
In U. S. bullion ......cceceeeccccsecccesees 2,466,309 
The following is a statement of the annual amounts of 
Deposites of Gold, for coinage, at the Mint of the United 
States, Philadelphia, from the Mines of the U. States: 








Year. Virginia. N. Carolina. S. Carolina. Georgia. Total. 
1824... .» $5,000.. ine «+ «85,000 
1825... «- 17,000.. eee +» 17,000 
1826... e- 20,000.. ees «+ 20,000 
1827... «+ 21,000.. eee ++ 21,000 
1828... ++ 46,000.. eee «+ 46.000 
1829... $2,500.. 134,000.. $3,500... -+ 140,000 


1830... 24,000.. 204,000.. 26,000... 212,000. ..466,000 
1831... 26,000.. 294,000.. 22,000... 176,000. ..520,000 
1832... 34,000.. 458,000.. 45,000... 140,000. ..678,000 
1833...104,000.. 475,000.. 66,000... 216,000. ..868,000 
1834... 62,000.. 380,000.. 38,000... 415,000. ..898,000 
1835... 62,000.. 264,500.. 42,400... 319,000. ..6938,500 
1836... 62,000.. 148,100.. 55,200... 201,400. ..467,000 
1837... 52,000.. 148,100.. 29,400... 83,600. ..282,000 
1838... 55,000.. 66,000.. 13,000... 36,000. ..171,700 


$482,000 2,648,500 340.500 1,799,900 5,298,200 

Of the $5,298,200, the sum of $13,900 was from Ten- 

nessee since 1831, and the sum of $13,400 from othe: 
sources, since 1831. 





The following isa statement of the amount of Bullion 
and Specie imported into the United States, from July 1, 
1834, to Sept. 30, 1838: 


———BULLION——=~ 


Gold. Silver. 
In 1834...$147,181..$168,330 
1835... 655,457.. 765,283 
1836...1,913,137.. 318,350 
1837... 536,549.. 594,291 1,895,625.. 7,490,309 
1838... 230,694.. 392,843 11,431,840.. 5,630,138 


$3,483,018 2,239,097 $23,101,575 32,258,153 


EXPORTED. 
In 1834... ee $64,349... $413,681 
625,679... .5,122,495 


1835... ee 
1836... $25,777... $52,695 275,940.. «3,624,136 


———SPECIE———_— 

old, Silver. 
$2,786,006..$3,246,069 
1,669,739.. 10,040,968 
5,318,725... 5,850,669 





1837... 101,563.. 5,600 1,828,653... 2,756,914 
1838... « 2,500 736,264... «2,292,342 





$126,340 $60,795 $3,530,885 14,309,618 

Of the exported Specie, $2,927,701 was exported as 
American coin. 

These returns, it is well enough to remember, are made 

up from customs. The Custom House Collector probably 

has no means of knowing of all the specie exported from 





the United States. He has better means for finding out 
the exact sums imported than the amount exported. 


The following is the annual average amount of notes of 
the Bank of the United States circulated during its last 
Charter, according to the returns sent to the Treasury De- 
partment: 





18)7....+. «$4,182,321 1828...... «$10,897,073 
1818....... 8,672,671 1829....... 13,017,709 
1819....... 4,973,495 1830....... 14,937,546 
1820....... 4,410,332 1831....... 18,610,303 
1821...... 5,570,457 1832....... 20,309,369 
1822....... 5,405,626 1833....... 18,745,439 
1823....... 4,463,953 1834....... 16,945,810 
1924.....0. 6,654,645 . meee 21,945,921 
1825....... 8,541, 0 March 4, 

1826....... 9,712,328 1836 e.. 21,664,001 


1827....... 9,671,369 

Average for eight years, from 1817 to 1824, inclusive, 
95,416,687 ° 
Average for eleven years and two months, from 1825 to 
March, 1836, $14,949,560. ’ . 
Average for the time the bank was in operation under 
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FROM EUROPE. 


Terrible Storm in England—Three New-York Packets 
lost ~The packet ship Cambridge, Capt. Bursley, arrived at 
this port on Tuesday morning from Liverpool, whence she 
sailed on the 10th ult.—of course seventeen days later than 
any vessel which had previously reached our shores. 

She brings melancholy tidings. Liverpool and the entire 
West of England were visited by a tremendous gale and storm 
on the night of the 6th ult. which did great mischief on land 
and committed fearful havoc among the shipping on the coast. 
Among the vessels wrecked are the fine packets Oxford, St. 
Andrew, and Pennsylvania of this port, which were driven 
ashore within sight of Liverpool, and became a prey to the 
fury of the elements. The two latter were the packets which 
should have left Liverpool for this port on the Ist, but had 
been delayed by adverse winds until the day-preceding the 
night of disaster. The Pennsylvania was just coming in 
from this city, and was exposed to the severest fury of the 
storm. In the loss of these vessels our mercantile interest 
has suffered a heavy blow, as their cargoes were very valua- 
ble. The loss of Capt. Smith of the Pennsylvania with seve- 
ral merchants of this city, as well as other passengers and 
seamen, added much to the general gloom which this intelli- 
gence occasioned. Particulars of the disaster will be found 
below. — 

The Commercial intelligence is favorable. Cotton had ad- 
vanced a shade, and the year closed with firmness, in spite 
of an unprecedented import and the sale of 70,000 bags. 
during the last week. Every thing indicated the maintee- 
nance, at the very least, of the closing prices. Business was- 
very good in the manufacturing dist:icts, as every where else, . 
and money abundant. British Stocks are fair: Console. 
944 @ 4. American are fair, notwithstanding the glut ofthe - 
market: U.S. Bank £24 10s. per share, or at $4.85 te-the: 
pound, $119 very nearly, with the dividend off. 

The stock of Cotton at Liverpool was 248,440 bales—an, 
increase of 77,250 from last year. 

Grain and all kinds of bread stuffs are high, and the duty 
consequently remains at the lowest point. There had'been- 
no material change of prices of late, and none seemed’ proba- 
ble. A great deal of wheat had been sown for the nextcrop. 

There is no political news of interest from England:. The: 
Queen remained at Brighton, and in comparative seclusion. 
Prime Minister Melbourne is almost her only intimate. It 
was currently reported, on continental authority, that Prince: 


Albert of Saxe-Coburg, aged 20, is her husband eleot.. This. 
is but half believed in England. 
From France there is more important intelligence.. The 


late election of officers by the Chamber of Deputies is re- 
garded as a virtual defeat of the Ministry, and the response 
of the Chamber to the King’s Speech is of a tenor calculated 
to confirm this impression. It was rumored that Louis 
Philipe would next attempt a Coalition Cabinet. 

Princess Mary, Duchess of Wirtemberg, Lowis Philipo’s 
daughter was not dead, as had been reported. She-is said to: 
be recovering of her illness, though slowly. 

From Spain, we have a confused jumble 6f useless butchery,. 
as usual. 

From the East, there are accounts of further reverses sus- 
tnined by the Russian arms in Circassia. It is added that 
the Emperor Nicholas has at length resulved te assemble an 
army of 100,000 men, and finish the work ata blew. 


From the Liverpool Courier of January 9; 
SEVERE AND DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE. 

On Sunday night, and during the whole of Monday morn- 
ing this town and its vicinity were visited by one of the most 
awful and destructive hurricanes that has occurred within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.—The effects of this fearful 
visitation have been felt far and wide; but we have not yew 
been able to learn to what distance its influence has extended. 
All around our own district the devastation has been dreadful ¢ 
and inteiligence of buildings, outhouses, walls, roofs, chimneys, 
hay-stacks, fences and trees, having been destroyed, or blown 
down, reach us from every quarter. In this town, the losses 
of life and property have been very great, and numbers of 
persons have been more or less injured, while mulitudes are 
recounting particulars of narrow escapes from death, or frac- 
tured limbs. The destruction to the marine, it is feared, will 
have been exceedingly great on the surreunding coasts, though 
the intelligence on that subject is not yet very ample. 
vessels have been sunk in the river and in the docks, and not 








the Charter granted by Co namely, nineteen years 
and eleven Sent, 0,971,134. vy 
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less than fifteen are now lying ashore at Bootle Bay. 





» in violence. 
_ dous, and it was during those three hours that most of the 
~ damage was done. In all quarters, chimney-pots, slates, and 








THE NEW-YORKER. 








For a considerable time previous to Monday, a number of 
vessels had been wind-bound in our port. During the las: 
mentioned day there was a pretty fresh breeze from the South- 
east. The glass continued to fall from an early hour in thc 
morning; but notwithstanding this indication of rough weath- 
er, several of the outward bound vessels took advantage ol 
the easterly direction of the wind and put out to sea. About 
eleven o’clock at night, the wind ually veered round te 
the Southwest, and increased in violence till about midnight, 
when it became a fierce gale. The wind continued more and 
more Westerly till about nine o’clock, when it stood due West. 
As it approached the last named point, it still augmented in 
fury, and shortly after one it was a complete hurricane, to de- 
scribe the violence of which would be impossible. It con- 
tinued to blow in this furious manner during the whole of the 
dark hours; if any thing, rather increasing than diminishing 
From two to five o’clock the gusts were tremen- 


lead, were swept away like chaff, flying about over the streets 
of the town and the adjacent villages, as if offering no more 
resistance to the wind than so many pieces of pasteboard.— 
The alarm was as universal as the destruction. Thousands 
of families rose from their beds, unable to rest, frem the terror 
inspired by the roaring of the tempest, and the rattling of the 
bricks and fragments of their dwellings. Numbers left their 
houses, and sought safety in what they conceived were the 
more secured and better sheltered habitations of their neigh- 
bors. 
The best built mansions in the town, fabrics of solid and 
substantial masonry, trembled and rocked before the assaults 
of the wind, as if they had been shaken by an earthquake. 
When the morning broke the tempest was still sweeeping 
from the Westward with all the fury of a tornado. Though 
the gale had apparently done its worst to the town, having 
shaken down such buildings as could not resist its force, and 
swept away a multitudes of the more exposed chimneys and 
chimney-pots, still slates, bricks, and fragments were flying 
from the tops of the houses, in such numters as to render 
walking in the streets perilous. From one end of the town 
to the other the pavement was strewed with materials, in many 
places the avenues being obstructed with masses of bricks, 
ruins, fallen walls, and pieces of timber. Inthe suburbs and 
surrounding country, trees, many of them of great magnitude, 
were blown down, torn up by the roots, or snapped asunder. 
In Kirkdale, Walton, Windsor, Wavertree, and the surround- 
ing villages, many trees were blown across the roads, forming, 
till moved, complete barriers. Perhaps the most severe suf- 
ers in a pecuniary point of view, will be the farmers. In ad- 
dition to the destruction of their buildings, which they have 
sustained in cummon with the dwellers in the town, their hay- 
stacks in every direction have been blown to pieces, and scat- 
tered on the wings of the blast, far and wide over the country. 
So extensive has been the devastation that we know not where 
to begin our task of enumerating the disasters, or how to re- 
duce it into any thing like reputable form or order the mass 
of information which has reached us. 


[Here follows a detail of the injuries occasioned to various 
public buildings and houses, which being only interesting to 
those acquainted with the localities, we omit. The coroner 
held an inquest on seven persons killed in the town during the 
storm. ] 

In every dock the damage has been enormous, from the 
vessels pitching violently against each other, and thus staving 
in their bowsandsterns. On the river and the adjacent marts, 
the disasters have been numerous, and awful, as our marine 
intelligence will manifest. Many vessels in the river, utterly 
helpless, were driven about at the mercy of the tempest. 

At half past two o’clock, the sliding-gate at the north end 
of the Prince’s Dock was, with part of the wall, blown down. 
The landing-bridge, which was moored off the George’s Pier, 
was sunk at the mouth of the basin. The Admiral Seacombe, 
ferry steamboat, sunk near the Prince’s Pier, and only a small 
part of her topmast,.could be seen. The Runcorn steamer 
Eclipse went down near George’s Pier head, The fireman, 
it is said, was drowned. The Bridgewater, another Runcorn 
steamer, was wrecked under the wall of the Brunswick Dock 
Pier. Several flats sunk in the Brunswick Half-Tide Basin, 
in the King’s Dock Basin, and the King’s Dock Pier. A fish- 





ing-boat swamped near the latter place, and another in the 
Queen’s Dock, where many vessels lost their spars. At Corn-| 
hill, the Woodside steamer Ribble came alongside a total} 
wreck, and the schooner Harriet, of Lancaster, run ashore | 
with consideroble damage. 

About sixteen vessels (as before stated) were thrown ashore 
in Bootle Bay; and during the day a vast number of per- 
sons, pedestrians and equestrians, went along the beach to 
witness the destuction. The Oxford was seen rounding the 
Rock at half past twelve on Sunday night. She was driven 
on shore, with all her masts standing, in about an hour after- 
wards, and after grounding, never stirred from the spot where 


\| the Lockwoods have been saved. All the survivors on board 


cotton and tobacco. The Redwing, Her Majesty’s tender for 
mail, was (as we also noticed) stranded near her. Lieut. 
Reid, her commander, stated that, so overpowering was the 
hurricane, with three anchors out, and his full power of steam 
on, one of his cables snapped, and his vessel dragged before 
the wind, till at Jast he was obliged to let them slip to avoid 
running foul of the Oxford. The wind then drove his vessel 
on her beam ends, and being unable to get her head to wind- 
ward, with all the power he could put on, she was driven 
sideways on shore. 
The fine New York packet ship Cambridge, which was to 
have sailed on Monday, drifted in the morning from her moor- 
ings in the river. She was perilously situated at the South 
end of the Prince’s Pier, with her stern near the shore. She 
had two.anchors ahead; but great fears were entertained, 
that, being so near to the pier, (the ground near which is 
shallow and rocky,) she would ground abaft when the tide re- 
tired. This apprehension, however, was happily not realized; 
and by dint of good seamanship in bracing up the yards in 
the teeth of the wind, and other appliances, she rode out the 
tide without damage. On the rise of the evening tide, her 
condition (from her proximity to the quay) appeared to be 
yet more perilous; but she stood her ground to the satisfac- 
tion of numerous spectators. The large sum of £1,000, we 
understand, was offered to any steam vessel that would tow 
her off. The gale was, however, so strong, that none of even 
the powerful steam tugs of the port accepted the proffer. We 
lament to add, that about half-past three in the afternoon, 
eight men, riggers, who put off in a boat to render their as- 
sistance, were capsized, and four of their number drowned 
close to the quay, in the view of numerous distressed specta- 
tors who could afford them no assistance. 
The Cambridge ultimately found safe anchorage off the 
baths and rode out the gale withovt damage. 
The packet ship St. Andrew left on Sunday at 2 P. M., at5 
a smart breeze sprung up; at 12 a severe gale which increased 
to a perfect hurricane by 5 o’clock: At that time the sails 
were literally torn to ribbons; these sails were quite new, and 
never before bent. One of the hands was dashed from the 
yard-arm on the deck, he was severely injured, but was alive 
yesterday. At that moment Capt Thompson ordered the 
men aloft, but they seeing death staring them in the face, re- 
fused. After the loss ef her sails the ship became unmanage- 
able, and in this condition she remained until the forenoon of 
Monday, when an attempt was made to relieve her by cutting 
away the upper parts of her masts. She was then rigged with 
a mizzen sail and a fore sail; early on Tuesday morning, in 
this crippled state, she was steering to Liverpool. About 
half past 10 A.M., she struck on the Burbo Sands, with both 
ancuors down, the sea beating heavily. The life-beats were 
set off to extricate the passengers, who were conveyed on 
board the steam vessel Victoria, and thus providentially saved. 
The steady and admirable conduct and presence of mind of 
Capt. Thompson, during the whole of this trying occasion, is 
beyond all praise. As soon as the ship had struck, almost 
the first thing he did was to stave in all the spirit casks; in- 
deed, every bottle containing wine or spirits was emptied or 
destroyed, he being apprehensive of the censequences to the 
crew. 
The foregoing remarks embody the substance of a verbal 
communication, made to us, by one of the passengers who 
was in the ship at the time. 
A report was prevalent at an early hour in the evening, that 
the Pennsylvania, New York packet ship, which also sailed 
on Monday, had gone to pieces. About eight o’clock, how- 
ever, the masters of No. 1 and No. 8 pilot-boats, who had 
been out with the Victoria steam-tug, brought further intelli- 
gence of the Pennsylvania, which proved the fallacy of the 
report. The Victoria had brought thirty-three passengers | 
from the New York ship Lockwoods, which was aground on 
the banks, with a heavy sea making over her. ‘They left 
fifty passengers on board. The Pennsylvania had run about 
half-a-mile to the East of the Lockwoods, with several of the 
crew in the rigging. Another vessel, with painted ports, ap- 
parently an American, was seen on the North bank. 

Courier Office—2d Edition, half-past one. 
We have just learned that one of the steam-tug boats has 
returned, bringing the survivors from the wrecks. 

Capt. Smith ef the Pennslvania, the first and second mates, 
about seven of the crew, and four of the passengers have all 
perished. Twenty-six have been saved. Many were left 
dead in the rigging. 

The Captain, and about fifty of the crew and passengers of 


this ill-fated vessel have been brought away except one man. 
The wife of this person was on board in a dying state, and he 
refused to quit her. The sight on board was most heart- 
rending. Men, women, and children were lying dead over 
the sides, or hanging lifeless in the rigging, having perished 
from the severity of the weather. 

The following is the account we have been able to collect of 








she now lies. On the retiring of the tide the p gers, 
thirteen in number, and the captain and crew, landed wit 

their baggage, about ten o'clock, and proceeded from the 
hotel above to the town. The masts of the Oxford did not 
fall till between three and four o’clock in the morning. She 


the ber of persons saved by the steam-tug boats. 

On T'uesday, the 8th January—From the St. Andrew, 
23; from the Lockwood, 33. 

This day, the 9th January—From the Pennsylvania, 26 ; 
from the Lockwood, 22. This makes a total of 104 saved by 








a light up during the whole of the night. 


cargo is valuable, consisting principally, we believe, of ' 


The hurricane was felt with awful effect. 

Bridge is all in tatters, with al! the chains M.. -— 
top ones. All the road wood-work is torn or blown off. hi 
impossible to pass the bridge. oe 

Courier Office—3d Edition, Wedn 
The worst fears respecting the ill-fated shige oe i 

the latest of our yesterday’s news are unhappily confirmed, 
The New York packets Pennsylvania and St. Andrew ar, 
total wrecks, and the Lockwoods, a British ship, with = 
sengers for New York, is in a similar condition. . _ 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the packet ship Hibernia, Capt. Cobb, 
which sailed from Liverpool on the 17th, we have English 
news seven days later than the above. We have received our 
English papers just as we are going to press, and find litteof 
interest in them. Cotton seemed duller, but had not declined. 
Grain had not materially changed. The assassination of 
Lord Norbury is the theme of violent declamation in the Tory 
papers. 





EARTHQUAKE AT MARTINIQUE. 

The Pauline which arrived yesterday from St. Pierpe 
(Island of Martinique,) which she left on the 12th instant 
brings us the unpleasant intelligence, that on the 11th a dread. 
ful earthquake took place in that colony. The town of S$, 
Pierre has suffered greatly, but the destruction has been far 
greater at Port Royal, in which town the number of victims 
to this dreadful calamity is not less than four hundred; at 
the departure of the Pauline, however, the entire extent of 
devastation produced by the earthquake, was by no means 
accurately ascertained. 

Hundreds of plantations on the Island had been utterly de- 
stroyed, and intelligence of new disasters was continually 
pouring into the town. 

The following is an extract of a private letter from St. Pierre 
under date of the 12th. 

“The Pauline being ready to sail, I transmit you in great 
haste, a few details of the catastrophe we have just experi- 
eneed. Yesterday, on the 11th inst. at 6 o’clock A M.a very 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt in this town, which 
lasted about five minutes, with the same intensity. Many of 
our houses have been overturned or shattered to pieces; 
among others two in the street in which we reside; two in- 
dividuals have been buried beneath the ruins of the latter. 
At Port Royal the calamity is far more frightful, from the 
news received this morning, we learn that the number of vic- 
tims already withdrawn from the ruins, amounts to more than 
three hundred. Nearly all the houses in that town are de- 
stroyed. Inshort, it is said that this unfortunate city is nearly 
entirely overwhelmed and destroyed.” 

To augment if possible this sad calamity, the yellow fever 
commits terrible ravages. Among other victims is Mr. Ly 
cotte, aid-de-camp to the governor. 

We subjoin the governor’s proclamation, for a copy of which 
we are indebted to the politeness of the French consul. 

[New Orleans Bee. 
Proclamation of Rear Admiral, Governor A. De Moges. 

Citizens of Port Royal!—You have been visited by a 
frightful misfortune. Your houses are overthrown ; you seek 
beneath ruins your parents, your children, your friends. 

France and the King will soon learn this dreadful calamity, 
and will come to your aid. 

In the interim, let all those whose courage does not fail 
them, who possess manly hearts and strong arms, unite with 
the garrison and marine to give a free passage to the waters, 
to open the streets, to prop up all the buildings in danger of 
falling, and thus prevent new misfortunes. : 

The assistance of the King’s government, together with 
that of the colony who have suffered less than yourselves, will 
not be wanting, and you will succor each other with your ae 
customed generosity. 

Citizens of St. Pierre !—I have this moment learned that 
your city has suffered greatly in common with other of 
the island; my utmost efforts shall be exerted, to aid you i 
sustaining and repairing your mis‘ortunes. A. DE MOGES. 

Port Royal, Jan. 11th, 1839. Rear Admiral Governor. 


The Republic of Hayti—about which so much fuss was 
made the an ain Congress, has a population of 953,235, 
nearly all blacks and mulattoes: 40,000 regular troops, and 
113,000 militia. The President is elected by the Senate for 
life, and receives an annual salary of $40,000. Its Legisle- 
ture is composed of a Senate, which is elected every = 
years from a list presented by the President, and a House 
Representatives elected by the people — 





five 
Boston Times. 








Horrid Effects of Intemperance.—A Kentucky pspet 
states that a Mr. Hampton, of Mason county, Kentucky, mur 
dered his own son a short-time since. He was ha edi 
temperate, and had sent his son for a jug of rum, upon returr 


ing the boy informed his father that he had acci tally brok- 
en the jug and spilt the liquor. The em brute, a5 
learning the facts, procured a rope and hung his son up %© 








the steam-tug boats from the three ships. Between thirty 
| and forty persons are said to have perished in the Lockwood. 








ceiling until life was extinct. 
rested for this foul and unnatural deed. 


The following intelligence has just reached us from Bangor; 
' 


he wretch had not been sf 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 

On Saturday, the 23d of March, will be issued the first number of 
the sixth annual volume in the Folio form, and the seventh semi-an- 
pual volume of the Quarto Edition, of Tue New-YorkeER, a journal 
of Politics, Literature and General Intelligence. The departments of 
this journal embrace— ; ; 

I. Literature.—Under this head will be comprised extracts from 
new works of interest, and from the magazines and reviews of the 
day; including all the English and American periodicals of note, 
qhich are regularly received at this office, To this department we 
are enabled to give great variety and freshness, from the abundance 
and excellence of the materials continually coming into our hands. In 
addition to these resources, original papers, from well-known and 
valuable contributors, regularly appear in our columns. Tales, 
sketches of men and manners, poems, reviews, anecdotes and essays 
of every description, constitute the staple of this department. Edito- 
rial notices of al! subjects of more immediate national interest in lit- 
erature and the arts, add to its completeness and value. 

Il. Politics.—In the political portion of our journal we aim at 
record, rather than discussion ; avoiding, so far as may be, merely 

isan views, and presenting a condensed register of Congressional 
and State legislation, and all political developments, thus presenting 
only matter the most deserving of remembrance, in a form the most 
convenient for reference. Tables of election returns, an impartial ac- 
count of the most important political movements throughout the 
States, with the Nominations and Conventions of both the great po- 
litical parties, render this department of The New-Yorker a correct 
and faithful chronicle of the times. We believe that it is thus made 
to embody a variety of information, that would alone render it val- 
uable; and, in the absence of any work corresponding to the English 
Annual Register, especially useful for public libraries and for all who 
have occasion to mark the progress of political events. 

Ill. General Intelligence.—A condensed summary of fo- 
reignand domestic news of substantial interest. 

It is the object of Tue New-Yorker to embrace as many topics as 
may be adequately treated in a weekly journal, to give it life and va- 
riety as a literary periodical, and matter enough of a useful character 
torender it worthy of preservation. Of its plan we feel at liberty to 
speak ; and we believe that there is no periodical in the country which 
combines so many poixts of interest, or so much that is calculated to 
render it an acceptable visiter at any fireside. How far the execution 
may correspond with the design, the public must determine. That 
ithas been not altogether unsuccessfully executed, may be inferred 
from the fact that it enjoys at the present momeut a circulation of 
8,500 copies ; and this from the legitimate and steady increase of an 
unsolicited subscription. It appears to be thus well adapted to sup- 
ply a positive demand in the community. 

Cenditions.—-The Quarto New-Yorker, containing fifteen 
cosely-printed pages of original and selected matter, with a page of 
new and popular music, Four Dollars per annum ; the Folio of four 
pages, containing nearly the same matter with the Quarto, and ad- 
vertisements, Three Dollars per annum. A deduction of fifty cents 
from these prices will be made to those who punctually pay in advance. 








Calamities of Authors—Literary Compensation.—We 
were not so fortunate as to hear the lecture of Mr. Noah on 
this subject before the Mercantile Library Association; though 
we doubt not that it was as vivacious and interesting as that 
gentleman so well knew how to make it. Of this subject, 
however, we have a view of our own, and we propose to 
throw out a few suggestions which we hope will be favorably 
received by the brethren of the quill. An irritable and ca- 
lamitous race it has always been, that of authors, from the 
days of Rome, and, we doubt not, from the mysterious times 
that saw the building of the pyramids, to the present moment. 
The traditionary and recorded adventures of Grub street have 
furnished ample materials for the development of interesting 
chapters in human history. But we are much inclined to 
think that of these much-bruited calamities, a great part are 
imaginary, and a great part the result of false sentiment and 
& false view of the relations of society. 

There is no doubt, for instance, that poverty is one of the 
heaviest afflictions that can befall a man ; though we are aware 
that a very plausible casc may be made out, theoretically, 
upon the other side. We mean by poverty an inadequacy of 
means to procure those possessions or enjoyments which habit 
or custom makes essential to our happiness. The Irish 
pessant does not suffer from poverty, thanks to the potato, 
and to the universality of destitution in his unhappy country. 
But a man who can procure daily better food than the potato, 
and may not ever be compelled to wear a ‘ broken shoe,’ that 
Tecognized badge of poverty from the days of Juvenal, may 
suffer a thousand calamities from the blind and wilful negli- 
gence of his personal and pecuniary affairs. Now a wretched 
inattention and affectation in this respect have brought with 
them to literary men a train of uncounted evils. They have 
too often labored under the absurd impression that a certain 


that it is unworthy their cloth to live otherwise than as the 

lilies which neither toil nor spin; heedless, this negligent 

brotherhood, what they shall eat or drink, or for their rai- 

ment what they shall put on. 

We see this fact in their intercourse with booksellers.— 
They suffer themselves to be outwitted by the craft, and take 

out their satisfaction in subsequent repentings and calamities. 

This is all wrong. But they cannot, forsooth, bargain and 
chaffer with publishers beforehand ; it is beneath the dignity 
ef literature. Now booksellers do business on very much the 
same principle with every other class of dealers ; they wish to 
get as much as possible, and to pay for it as little as possible. 
They contract with authors in the same way as with paper- 
makers and printers—and why should they not? And why 
should not the author exercise the prudence and foresight in 
this condition of things indispensable? There is no want of 
liberality among booksellers, but there is too much squeam- 
ishness and sentimentality among literary men. 

Some writers, to whom the compensation would be really 
desirable, affect or cherish a contempt for the idea of barter- 
ing their talent for pecuniary reward. This feeling begets a 
corresponding feeling ia those who have occasion to employ 
their talent. Now we have no doubt that Mr. Noah himself 
delivered his lecture on Tuesday evening gratuitously. It 
was an eleemosynary contribution to the entertainment of a 
large audience, who could afford to pay for it, and ought to 
have paid for it. His circumstances fortunately were such as 
to enable and authorize him to devote the requisite time and 
preparation to its composition, without the necessity of ac- 
cepting compensation. But was this fair or proper? The 
delivery of public lectures on literary and scientific subjects 
has become a resource to a class of literary men who look to 
it for the means necessary to enable them to indulge in the 
luxury of a literary career. Now a proper deference to their 
rights and wants should prevent Mr. Noah, or any other gen- 
tleman similarly situated, from interfering with their profes- 
sion, under-bidding them, or to speak commercially and to 
the point, from under-selling their wares. The Mercantile 
Library Association receives a fund from the sale of its tick- 
ets, every cent of which belongs of right, after deducting the 
expenses, to the lecturers, and even that would insufficiently 
compensate them for the time and labor which they devote to 
the preparation of their discourses. The Association should 
have but one rule: to employ no lecturer who is not worth 
paying, and to insist upon every lecturer’s receiving pay.— 
Literary men should have but one rule: not to lecture with- 
out compensation—those in moderate circumstances in jus- 
tice to themselves, those in affluent circumstances in justice 
to others. 

The same remark applies to the various Lyceums about the 
country. These Associations, for instance, get up a course of 
lectures, sell tickets, and collect a fund which of right belongs 
to those whom they mayemploy to Jecture. Some individuals 
they cannot procure without paying, because lecturing is their 
vocation, solely or in part; others are vain enough to look 
only to the opportunity of personal display, and are abundant- 
ly compensated by the smiles of the fair, even though they 
may not meet with the approbation of the wise. We have 
here no allusion to Mr. Noah, who has fortunately outlived 
the necessity of making himself acceptable to the sex, as the 
smiles of one of the sex’s fairest are an abundant reward for 
all his labors. But there are others differently situated, and 
the mere impulse of personal vanity induces them to do a 
great wrong to literature tnat they may achieve a slight grati- 
fication for themselves. 

We hope to see literary men make some effort to place this 
matter of literary compensation on a proper footing. Cler- 
gymen do not preach for nothing; lawyers do not argue for 
nothing; why should men of literature treat with booksellers 
as if their services were worth nothing, or lend themselves to 
the entertainment and instruction of public institutions with- 
out their reward ? 


Mrs. Jameson's New Book—( Second Notice. )—Our space 
will not allow us to indulge in a second recommendation of 
this admirable work so long as the first, or to give more ex- 
tracts than those with which we have already embellished 
these columns. Besides, the book has been published and is 
now fully before the public—so that in selecting its admira- 








Contempt of sublunary matters becomes their vocation, and 


ble passages we should be giving to many of our readers only 


that which they have read before. There is another difficulty 
in choosing gems from so rich a casket: they are so many 
and so beautiful that there is hardly any preference. We 
will promise our readers that when any work meets our eye, 
which is not worth perusal as a whole, we will cater from it 
nearly all of its best things and leave the superfluities. This 
is fair; for there is no excuse for making a book, the interest 
of which is to depend on certain brilliant parts. These 
‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,’ both in parts and as 
a whole, are truly admirable. The narrative portions have as 
much freshness and novelty, as if they had been written about 
a region which had been rarely if ever traversed. They indi- 
cate the true Midas power of genius—genius that transmutes 
the basest metals which it touches into fine gold. 

We wish that Mrs. Jameson had traveled over our own 
country, or that she would at least favor us with her impres- 
sion of what she did even during her brief sojourn. She must 
have much of her journal in reserve, and we entertain the ex- 
pectation that her publishers will persuade her to commit it 
to the press. We should have supposed that she had cen- 
fined her observations to the Canadas at this time on account 
of the great interest which is felt in every thing relative to 
those unhappy colonies in the mother-country, had we not 
been aware of the fact that the MSS. were partly ready be- 
fore her separation from the United States. As it is, the 
book must be very successful in England. She is truly loyal 
in her feelings; but, with all the temptation which the occa- 
sion afforded for dissertation on political topics, she has, with 
a modesty as commendable as her judgement, avoided them. 

We are in general—not ungallantly be it spoken—-not much 
in love with lady authors, who throw themselves into all 
varieties of literary attitudes, before the public. Many of 
these think it very fine to render their names as commoft in 
the mouths of men as those of a speech-making politician or 
a favorite player—not seeming to be aware that there is as 
much indelicacy in this perpetual obtrusion of their author- 
merits as there would be in a constant display of their faces 
and figures on a fashionable promenade. Such female as- 
pirants should take examples from writers like Miss Mitford 
and Miss Jameson, With all their cldims to reputation and 
reward, they always appear in a garb of novelty, and there is 
a quiet elegance in their intellectual demeanor, which shows 
that they are ladies as well as book-makers. 

We dismiss ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles’ from 
our table with regret. It would be difficult to pass an eve- 
ning in Lent more agreeably than over the pages of these ele- 
gant volumes. (Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway.) 








Slightly Rhapsodical.—The weather, during the past 
week, has been very bright and balmy. Old February rocked 
himself to sleep in the last gale, and we are enjoying the 
quiet of his repose. Numberless are the beautiful faces and 
graceful forms that glide up and down Broadway—and fero- 
cious are the whiskers and moustaches that ‘make day 
hideous ’ between the hours of twelve and three. Since the 
appearance of Captain Starr’s Epigram, on ‘Capillary At- 
traction,’ we understand that there has been considerable im- 
provement in the razor market, and that it has been as much 
as Mr. Grandjean could do, to supply the unprecedented de- 
mand for his saponaceous compound, tinctured with bitter 
almonds. 

The season for the singing of birds in this region of Winter 
is yet afar, nor shall we, for many days, observe the homely- 
suited minstrels of our Northern woods flying back from the 
South to their old familiar haunts on this island of Manhat- 
tan; but, in weather as delicious as that which we are now 
enjoying, the curious may admire shapes as buoyant, and 





plumage as superb as those which dazzle the beholder in for- 
ests where the magnolia spreads outits blooms. The science 
of Botany seems to afford the poet more similies for illustra- 
tion than that of Ornithology ; and if ladies prefer the thought, 
we object not to dropping the comparison of birds, and, say- 
ing that Broadway was on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week a perfect parterre— 
‘ Flowers of all hue and without thorn the rose.’ 

We do not remember a time when the whole female costume 
was in a more becoming fashion, or when the fairest part of 
creation ever seemed more fair. Truly was Lord Kaimes a 
wise man in saying that of all contémplations of natural 





beauty that of the human countenance was the most pleasing. 
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Let others prate of hill and valley, grove and pasture, rais- 
bows and moonshine—c d us to lovely faces and elo- 
quent eyes. Talk not to us of the garniture of fields but of 
the bright array of classical female forms. And are there on 
this revolving spheroid, any faces or forms more pleasant to 
behold than those which we encounter on these sunny days in 
our journeys from the upper to the lower part of this city of 
Gotham? We opine not. There canbe nothing more perfect 
than perfection. There is no higher degree of comparison 
than the superlative. Fairest is the ucme of fair. We could, 
were it not inconsistent with the soberness of our journal, 

somewhat into particulars ; we could talk of ‘ the pink plume’ 
and ‘ the dark plume,’ ‘ the bird of Paradise,’ ‘ the green silk 
_ pelisse,’ ‘the black velvet spencer,’ and ‘the maroon yelvet 
hat with the claret feather’—oh, that ‘claret feather,’ often 
shown by men, but most charming when it waves over the 
deep, dark eyes of a beautiful, young face—that beautiful, 
young face, whose varying beauties, like shadows at play with 
sunbeams on a lake, took our ‘ prisoned soul and lapt it in 
Elysium!’ But we are diverging into the tender—this will 
never do. Besides, of what avgil is all this expenditure of 
rhapsody upon our readers? Will the bright eyes, shat be- 
trayed us’into sentimentality, read this paragraph? Perhaps 
not—but many others will—and how do you know, who 
smilest over this page, that they were not your own, admira- 
ble Miss Blank? ‘How can I tell?’ A sapient inquiry! 
Were you not waJking Broadway on Tuesday or Wednesday 
or Thursday? “But I do not wear a claret feather.” In- 
deed! Then it must have been some one without a claret 
feather. Thus it was—we gazed respectfully. There was a 
glance in return—a smile so slight, that had it been less, it 
would have been nothing. We turned to look more inquiringly 
—but 





‘ the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditetion, fancy-free ! 





St. Valentine’s Day.—St. Valentine is the Saint of lovers. 
Many are the prayers offered for his kindly intercession. 
Many are the hearts which he causes to throb rapidly with 
expectation or thrill with the ecstasy of assurance. No dam- 
sel would think of refusing a lover who offered himself on St. 
Valentine’s day. [t would be too preposterous. Many are 
the letters, coming in all sorts of shapes, tied with all sorts 
of ribbons, that are slyly transported from house to house, and 
left, as if by the hands of fairies, on the handles of the doors. 
(Ours was folded scroll-wise and fastened with blue—who 
did it?) Yet all Valentine-writers are not in love, nor are all 
lovers Valentine-writcrs. We wish they were. 

The verses sent on this important occasion must be curious. 
They would make a rare collection. There would probably 
be more rhyme than reason. Here is the ‘least worst’ we 
have met with. They were inscribed under an engraving, 
which represented a girl fastening a letter to the neck of a 
pigeon : ‘THE CARRIER DOVE. 

‘ Va, porter cet écrit a l'objet de mon caur!’ 
‘ Gutstrip the winds, my carrier dove, 
On pinions fleet and free, 


And bear this letter to my love, 
Who ’s far away from me. 


‘It bids him mark thy plume whereon 
The changing colors range; 
But warns him that my peace is gone 
If he should also change. 


‘It tells him thou return’st again 
To her who sets thee free; 
And oh! it asks the truant when 
He ’!l thus resemble thee!’ 


One of Charley Lamb’s (the winds were tempered to that 
Lamb, always) best Essays is on this subject of St. Valentine, 
and we will end with his beginning; for who would write af- 
ter quoting from our Elia? No one but a fool. Such are not 
we—at least, till the first of April. Attend we upon Elia: 

‘ Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentinc! Great 
is thy name in the rubric, thou venerable arch-flamen of Hy- 
men! Immortal Go-between! who and what manner of per- 
son art thou? Art thou but a name, typifying the restless 
principle which impels poor humans to seek perfection in 
union? or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet 
and thy rochet, thy apron on and decent lawn sleeves? Mys- 
terious personage!» like unto thee, assuredly, there is no other 
mitred father in the calendar. Thou comest attended with 
thousands and teh thousands of little Loves, and the air is 

‘Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.’ 


| 


Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors; and; 
instead of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before thee. 
In other words, this is the day on which those charming little 
missives, ycleped Valentines, cross and intercross each other 
at every street and turning. The weary and all for-spent 
two-penry postman sinks beneath a load of delicate embar 
rassments not his own. It is scarcely credible to what an 
extent this ephemeral courtship is carried on in this loving 
town, to the great enrichment of porters and detriment of 
knockers and bell-wires. In these little visual interpreta- 
tions, no emblem is so common as the heart—that little three- 
cornered expenent of all our hopes and fears—the bestuck 
and bleeding heart: it is twisted and tortured into more al- 
legories and affectations than an opera-hat. What authority 
we have in history or mythology for placing the head-quar- 
ters and metropolis of god Cupid in this anatomical seat 
rather than in any other, is not very clear; but we have got 
it and it will serve as well as any thing. Else we might ea- 
sily imagine, upon some other system which might have pre- 
vailed for any thing which our pathology knows to the con- 
trary, a lover addressing his mistress, in perfect simplicity of 
feeling, ‘Madam, my liver and fortune are entirely at your 
disposal,’ or putting a delicate question, ‘Amanda, have you 
a midriff to bestow?’ But custom has settled these things, 
and awarded the seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, 
while its less fortunate neighbors wait at animal and anatom- 
ical distance.’ 


“Shanty, the Blacksmith, a Tale of Other Times; by 
Mrs. Sherwood.” (1 Vol. 18mo, pp. 198; New-York, John 
S. Taylor.)—In this interesting little work is displayed the 
power of untaught but genuine picty, and undisciplined but 
sound good sense, over the character and destinies of those 
much superior in the outward advantages of rank, wealth and 
education. The ‘ Blacksmith’ is honest, pious, frank, shrewd, 
fearless, and full of benevolence. ‘The Laird’ is as perfect 
a specimen of a half-formed man, with all the elements of a 
respectable understanding, and a good heart, thrown into 
strange confusion by want of discipline, as is often met with. 
‘ Aunt Margaret’ is excellent, and perfect in her place. ‘ Ta- 
mar’ is beautiful, sweet-tempered and lovely, and stands out 
in fair relief, like a palm-tree in the desert—while ‘ Shanty, 
the Blacksmith,’ seems, as it were, the guardian angel of them 
all. It is a good lesson, both to the proud and the simple, 
te the aspiring and the humble; and teaches well both the 
unsatisfying vanity of riches, and the dear, enduring wealth 
of contentment. 








The Mercantile Library Association.—We have for a 
long time watched the progress of this Institution with great 
interest, well assured that it was accomplishing much for the 
commercial youth of our city. From humble beginning, a 
mere feeble germ, it has expanded into an ornament and 
blessing to a large portion and valuable class of the commu- 
nity. Nor with its inérease has it forgotten the duty of in- 
creasing and redoubling its efforts. 

Tn possession of one of the best libraries and reading-rooms 
in our country, and enjoying a winter course of lectures of 
great variety and excellence, its large and liberal desire of im- 
provement is not satisfied, and they now propose te add to 
these numerous advantages a standing corps of four or five 
Professors, who shall be engaged the year round in lecturing 
on Natural Philosophy, Commerce, Literature, and other de- 
partments of useful or accomplished learning. With this 
plan, as set forth in their Eighteenth Annual Report, we need 
not say that we are heartily pleased. We are assured if the 
Clerks, the ambitious young Merchants, once take it fairly 
into their patronage, it must and will achieve a glorious suc- 
cess. We shall hereafter take pleasure in entering more mi+ 
nutely into this subject, and also endeavor to keep our read- 
ers advised of whatever progress it makes toward a full and 
prosperous accomplishment. 





Apollo Association for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts.—We can say but a word or two relative to this Asso- 
ciation this week. Approving, as we do, in the highest de- 
gree, the objects for which it was formed, we shall not fail 
to do our devior in future—offering the free use of our columns 
to any well-written communications, setting forth its claims 
to public support. We understand that about five hundred 
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names already appear on the books as Associates, and we are 














confident that the number will be quadrupled in the 
the year. The inducements which it holds out 
strong and numerous. For the payment of five 
a ticket is given to a gentleman, admitting hi so) 
children—or, if single, himself and a iady—(old eke 
restrieted)—to the exhibitions of the whole year; and "4 
holder of the ticket is also entitled to a proprietorshi i > 
pictures purchased by the funds of the Association wie 
of which he may, at appointed seasons, come into é how 
of valuable paintings. He also has the satisfaction of being 
a patron of the art, with little cost and much 
One grand advantage will spring out of this Association — 
It will curb the insolence of that shabby genteel Concern, the 
“National Academy of Design”—at whose exhibitions the 
pictures of certain artists are thrast into all the good 
and those of certain others thrust out of all lights, good of bad, 
The “Apollo” is no monopoly. Its great recommendation is 
its popular character. The public are directly interested in 
it, and the public will sustain it. 


Course of 
a 





Historical Socicty.—We listened on Thursday evening 
with great pleasure to an instructive and entertaining lecture 
by John R. Bartlett, Esy., of this city, on the probabilities 
which attach to the alleged visit of the Welsh to the American 
Continent anterior to the discoveries of Columbus. Itwasan 
ingenious discourse, displaying great research and familiarity 
with the subject. We are gratified to perceive the great suc. 
cess which has attended thus far the lectures of this Associa. 
tion. Itis one of great usefulness. In this connection, hov- 
ever, we may be permitted to express a regret that the Li. 
brary of the Society is managed on a scale so illiberal. No 
books are permitted to be removed from the rooms—a restric. 
tion which renders their contents of but little practical use or 
value. It is a remarkable fact that while the Boston Athe- 
neum and the Library of Harvard College have loaned their 
books to the members of the Association, to be brought to 
this city, for the assistance of the lecturers, and to enable 
them to prosecute their researches to the greatest advantage, 
the same lecturers have been denied the privilege of taking 
out similar works from their own Library. The fact requires 
no comment. 





The ‘original paper’ in the Knickerbocker for January, 
entitled ‘ The Dinner of the Months,’ was written by the late 
Henry Neele, author of the Romance of English History, and 
was first published in 1826, in an English periodical, called 
the ‘ News of Literature.’ It may be found also by turning 
to the 27th page of the American edition of Neele’s ‘ Re- 
mains." [Boston Evening Transcript. 

The paper, referred to, was transferred to our columns on 
account of its great merit. Upon first reading it, it appeared 
to be quite familiar; but we supposed ourselves mistaken, 
presuming that the Editor would have detected any attempt 
at imposition. Yet in the same number was published a 
piece of verse, which was in the columns of the New-Yorker, 
as an extract, a week previous. The despicable wretches, 
who have practised these deceptions, should be exposed and 
severely punished. The person who communicated ‘ The 
Dinner of the Months’ demanded payment for the article, 
and received it. He can be arrested like any other swindler 
or common felon, and brought to justice. The Proprietors of 
the Knickerbocker should describe his person and leave the 
matter in the hands of the police. 


The Family Visiter and Silk Cultwrist.—This valuable 
journal, “designed chiefly for the benefit of families,” is ot 
ited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. Esq., and published by Theo 
dore Foster, at 135 Nassau-st. It appears in weekly snd 
monthly parts, at the low price of $2 per annum. It isa 
work which, to use the language of puffing in a sincere sens, 
should find its way into every house. The information and 
amusement which it affords are scarcely to be obtained from 
any other source, and they certainly could not be more judi- 
ciously presented than by Mr. Dwight, who, both by ability 
and experience, is eminently fitted for the conduct of such a 
periodical. 4 

Corporate Responsibllity.—The Representative branch of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature have decided, by a vote of - 
43, to make the owners of stock in companies 
corporated responsible for their proportion severally of the 
debts, in case of failure and insufficiency of the corporat? 
property. 
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dent of the Branch of the State Bank in Mobile. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Snspension 0, Specie Payments.—The Branch Bank of 
Alabama at A bea having been called on for a large 
gnount of specie by the New Orleans banks, refused to 

the same: but announced to the public, that they 
wr id pay all their notes, including tens and under, in 

‘» on demand—their 20’s in thirty days, and would re- 
sume in full on the Ist June. This is the act of the new 
poard immediatly on coming into office, and this notwith- 
sanding the Bank has one million of dollars in New York, 
550,000 dollars on the way from New York, 400,000 dollars 
inthe vaults at Mobile, and 500,000 dollars on the way 
from London, Certificates of deposite, payable in notes 
of this Bank, are selling in Wall street at 2 to 24 per cent. 


discount. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Coxsuts.—Gerhard W. Abeken, for Emden, in the King- 
dom of Hanover. 
hen Powers, for Basle, in Switzerland. 
Riberd J. Offley, for Mayagues, in the island of Porto 


a H. Snau, for the island of Gaudaloupe. 
Nathan Haley, for Nantes, in France. 
John G. Flugel, for Leipsic, in the Kingdom of Saxony. 
Young J. Porter, for Brazoria, in Texas. 
Thomas W. Robeson, for Santa Martha, in New Granada. 
James R Clendon, for ‘ The Bay of Islands,’ New Zealand. 
Philemon S. Parker, for Bombay, in the East Indies. 





Lower CanaDa.—Sentence of death was communicated 
to Charles Hindenlang, the commander-in-chief at Napier- 
ville, on the 2d inst. It was supposed that he would be exe- 
cuted on Friday the 8th. The Montreal Herald says that he 

ted it from the first, and was prepared to meet his fate 
like a man and a soldier. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick has voted £1000 for 
the loyal sufferers by the late rebellion in Lower Canada; 
and the Lieut. Governor has sanctioned the vote. 

Our readers need not be informed with what painful emo- 
tions we copy the following statement: 

From the Plattsburgh Republican of Feb. 4. 

More T'roubles on the Frontier.—On Saturday night the 
Qd inst., some 15 or 16 persons—refugees from Alburgh, Vt.— 
crossed the line at Caldwell’s Manor—went to the house of a 
Mr. Vosbourgh, bound the father and son and locked up the 
women and children. They went to the barn, took out one 
valuable span of horses, fired the barn, which with a large 
number of horses, 15 head of cattle and a large number of 
sheep, was burned. They then went tothe house and wound- 
ed young Vosbourgh severely, and stabbed old Mr. V. so 
badly that he is not expected to survive. After pillaging the 
house, they set fire to it and left. The fire was extinguished 
bythe neighbors without doing much damago. 








Dividends.The Jefferson Insurance Company have de- 
dared a dividend of ten per cent. for the last six months, 
payable on the J 1th ints. 

The City Fire Insurance Company a dividend of five 
percent. payable on the 15th inst. 

The Butchers’ and drovers’ Bank a dividend of five per 
cent. payable 15th inst. 

The Chemical Bank a dividend of four per cent payable 
&th instant. 

The American Insurance Company of Baltimore has de- 
cared a dividend of six dollars per share, two dollar of 
which will be added to the capital, and the remainder paid 
to the stockholders. 

The Merrimack Company of Lowell divided, in Decem- 
er last, 40 per cent. on their capital of $1,500,009, besides 
reserving a surplus of $100,000 for the purchase of new 
machinery. The Company made no dividend in 1837, but 
teserved their profits to meet the losses they were then ex- 
posed to from bad debts by the general disasters of the 
whole country in that year. 

The Rhode Island Cloth Company, at Providence, a 
tividend of fifteen per cent. on the capital, payable on the 
Gth instant. 


Wild Cat Banks.—'The report of the Attorney General 
of Michigan, exhibits 23 injunctions against banks the past 
Jear, whose circulation amounts to rising eight hundred 
thousand dollars 

The Legislature of Louisiana on the 28th ult. elected 
Messrs. Patin, Duplessis, Keiner, Armant, McQueen, and 
a of the Citizens’ Bank on the part of the 
John B. Norris, Esq. was elected on the 25th ult. Presi- 





ee 


New Counterfeits.—Counterfeit tens on the Newark 
Banking and Insurance Company of New Jersey, payable 
to T. S. Ward, dated July 4, 1837. No. 460, letter F, 
signed A. Roach, Cashier; Silas Condit, President—paper 
thin and rather dark color—engraving well executed—old 
plate. The best judges are likely to be deceived, as they 
are particularly well finished. 

A correspondent at Waddington, St. Lawrence county, 
N. Y. informs us that counterfeit $5 bills on. the United 
States Bank are in circulation in the western part of New 
York. They are letter I, payable at the Branch at Savan- 
nah, to the order of H. Hunter, signed W. Mcllvaine, 
Cashier, N. Biddle, President. The Vignette, and Heads 
in left hand margin are placed the wrong way. 








Growth of New-York.—The number of new buildings 
erected, since regular returns were made to the City In- 
spector’s office, was in 

1834. .eeeseeececees B77)1837 wecceeveecceee 840 
1835..2000 cece seceee IQD91838 ..cececccccces COL 
1836.22.00 cee ceeeee 1826 Total...esseoee5583 


Which would seem to indicate at least a growth of 25,000 
in population since 1834—the two last being years of un- 
parallelled pecuniary affliction. 

The number of new buildings, of all classes, erected in 
the year 1838 is 781, being 59 less than in 1837. 





Lewis County Bank.—Counterfeit three dollar bills on 
the Lewis County Bank, and five dollar bills on the Cats- 
kill Bank, have been in circulation in this city for several 
days. Both bills are indifferently engraved. The three 
dollar bill on the Lewis County Bank, is dated 10th of June, 
1838, pay J. Jones, C. Leonard, Pres. Alb. Eve. Jour. 


Binghamton Bank.—We understand that a new Bank, 
under the General Banking Law, is forthwith to be estab 
lished in this village, with a capital of $100,000, which may 
hereafter be increased to $1,000,000, if necessary. The 
sum of $50,000 in State stock has already been subseribed. 
[Broome Republican. 











For the New-Yorker, 
EPIGRAM.—Dy Carr. Starr. 
On reading in the last Mirror ‘Love, Honor and Obey,” 
a new song by George P. Morris. 
“Can this be Morris’s?” said Joe to Jim; 
** Tt seems to me not bad enough for him.” 
“ Of course tis Morris’s,” said Jim to Joe; 


“What a man pays for is his own, you know!” 


(> We have been compelled to divide Mr. Neal’s inte- 
resting article. Remainder in our next. 











> As an ind to panies to unite in subscribing, three 
copies of the Quarto, or five copies of the Folio edition of The New- 
Yorker will be sent to any order enclosing Ter Dollars which comes 
to us free of postage or other charge. Any larger number at the 
same rates. Address H. GREELEY & CO. New-York. 


*,* We this week republish our List of Agents, in order earnestly 
to request all persons whose names appear therein, who may havé 

hanged their resid , or for ether reasons deem themselves unablé 
to act in our behalf, to apprise us of the fact at once. We want to 
prune the list efficiently before commencing our next volume. All 
Agents who will continue to act for us will please favor us with a 
statement and settlement of their accounts immediately, if they have 
not done so since October last. 











Mr. De Witt Bicknell will oblige us by sending his present address 
and a statement. 

*.* Mr. A. D. Fitzgerald is again informed that we ayxiously ex- 
pect a letter from him forthwith, 








HMarvied, 
On the 11th inst. Gerherdus L. Demarest to Eliza C. Wittenberg, 
both of this city. 
On the 13th, Theodore McNamee to Emeline Holmes. 
Also, William H. Scott to Mary E. daughter of Benjamin F. Bunker, 
all of this city. 
On the 30th ult. John Peckham to Emma, daughter of Wm. Chubb, 
all of this city. 
On the 3ist ult. John B. Hillyer to Hannah Hyer, both of this city. 


Died, 
On the 9th inst. Richard Curtis, aged 42 years, 
Also, William Woodworth, Esq. aged 59. e 
On the 11th, Stephen Sicard, Esq. aged 43. 
On the 12th, Samuel Tompkins, aged 51. 
Also, Benjamin F. Crane, aged 31. 
Also, Jane, wife of Samuel Griffiing. aged 52. 
On the 13th, Alexander H. Patterson, aged 29, 
Also, Anne, relict of Israel Disosway, aged 74. 
On the 14th, Robert L. Pirsson, aged 17. 
On the 16th ult. at the Island of St. Croix, Mary wife of Samuel Par- 
sons of Flushing, L. L., aged 55. } 
At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton only surviving sister of the late John P. 
Kemble, Esq. and Mrs. Siddons, As ‘Ann of Swansea’ she was well 
known in the literary world. 
At Cape Coast Castle, Africa, on the 15th October last, Mrs. L. E. 








McLean, (late Miss Landon,) wife of George McLean, Esq. Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle. 


Albany, Lyman Hanford. 
Alexander, W.C. Spaulding. 
Auburn, B. R. Peck. 
Augusta, O. F. Ranney, 
Antwerp, C. B. Hoard, P. M. 
Albion, H. McCurdy, P. M. 
|| Buffalo, Charles A. Wilson. 
Binghamton, T. Robinson, P. M. 
Borodino, Isaiah Buffington. 
Batavia, J. A. Clarke. 
Big Flatts, L. L. Smith. 
Brockport, Josiah Harrison. 


Agents for the 
New-York. 


Bovina Centre, H. Dennis, P. M. 
Canandaigua, W. M. Gibbs. 





Cazenovia, J. Killom, 
Clermont, W. H, Wilson. 
Cairo, Elder T. Stokes, 
Chittenango, A. Bellamy. 
Clayton, N. B. Johnson. 
Cortlandville, C. Marsh, P. M. 
Copenhagey;  H. Davenport. 
Clinton, Hickox, P, M. 
Canterbury, 8S. Townsend 
Delhi, H. Levally. 

Dix, Cornell & Holmes. 
E. Bloomfield, A. Monson. 
Enfield, S. Marsh: 

Eaten, 8S. Thayer, P. M. 
Elmira, H.S8. Brooks. 
Florence, D. G. Dorrance. 
Fonda, J. M. Tubbs. 
Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 
Fort Plain, P. G. Webster. 
Fabius, George Pettit, P.M. 
Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoop. 
Gaines, D. Gilbert. 
Garoga, T. D. P. Havens, 
Goshen, H. W. Elliot. 
Granville, T.S. Hitt. 
Greenwich, 8&8. Kittle, P. M. 
Geneseo, Wn. J. Hamilton. 
Hillsdale, &. G, Smith, 


Homer, L. Riggs. 
Hoosick Falls, Lyman W')der. 


Horseheads, 8. Conkling, P. M. 
Ithaca, A. B. Clark. 
Jamestown, E.F. Warren. 
King’s Ferry, D. Adams. 
Little Falls, _E. M. Griffing. 
Lysander, C.C. Hubbard. 
asset, Henry Mott. 
Po te H. F. Rumsey. 
Middie Island, B. T. Hutchinson. 
Medina, J. Ingersoll. 
Mechanicsville,L. H. Lawrence. 
Mottville, M. J. Frisbic. 
Monticello, W. E. Cady. 
Manlius, J. J. Hopkins. 


Morristown, J.P. Morgan. 
Mid. Granville,J. M. Bishop.- 
Newburg, L. W. Edwards. 
New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 
New Windsor, M. N. M’Laughlin. 
Newark Valley, W. B. Burbank, 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 
New Hartford, J. Allen. 
Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. 
Poughkeepsie, George Nagells. 


Poolville, E, Colson, jr. P. M. 
Pembroke, T. 8S. Dodge. 
Perry, W. Hoag. 

Preble, P. H. Burdick. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. 
Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke, 
Rushville, C. Loomis, 
Redfield, R. Drake. 
Rochester, Nichols & Wilson, 


Rome, R, B. Johnson. 
South Le Roy, M. Parsons. 
Schenectady, J. D. Norris. 
Union College, P. C. Robertson. 
Stockton, C, Smith.’ 

South Cortland,W. B. Sturdevant. 
Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl, 

Sandy Creek, L. Maliory, P. M. 
Sandy Hill, J N. Wright, 
Saratog.Spr’gs, W. A. Fonday. 
Syracuse, D. 8. Phelps, P.O. 
‘Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. 





Troy, Francis Adancourt. 
Tivoli, J. Outwater, 
Union Ellery, O- Benedict, P. M. 
Utica, E. 'T. Marsh. 
Vernon, O.L. Knox. 
Victor, A. Simons. 
Waterville, M. Babcock, P. M. 
Waterloo, L. P. Knight. 
Whitehall, J.C.Caldwell,P.M. 
Westfield, O. Nichols, P. M. 


Weathersfield Sp. T. H. Perkins. 











New-¥ orker. 


~) East Poultney, S. Mears, P. M. 


Montpelier, George P. Walton 
South Hero, V. Adams, 
West Poultney,G. H. Mallary. 


; Massachusetts. 
Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 
Duxbury, Seth Sprague, P.M 
Framingham, 8. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. Joseph Stone. 
wee 8. D. Ward. 
Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith. 
North Adams, Wm. E. Brayton. 
Palmer, Gamaliel Collins. 
‘Taunton, C.R.Vickery,P.M 
Uxbridge, . P.M. Dedley. 
Worcester, 0. Harrington. 

Connecticut, 
Bristol, yy C. Ives 
Bridgeport, . B. Lacy. 
rby, D. W. Plumb. 
Darien, L. Hoyt, 
Danbury, Rev.8.C. Bulkley. 
Hartford, Erasmus D. Park. 
Middletown, Abiecl Converse. 
Norwich, M. Safford. 
Yale College, W.E. Robinson. 
Salisbury, W. J. Pettee. 
Rhede Island. 
Newport, H. Barber. 
Providence, C.Shepard. 
New-Jersey. 


pounioes, or ae by 
arsippany, |. N. Mitchell. 
Paterson, Ww. Van Vieck. 
Pennsylvania. 
Chambersburg, Matthew Smith. 
Erie, A. W. Brewster. 
Lumberville, C. Hartley. 
Mauch Chuuk, J. W. Chapman. 
Pittsburgh, J. R. Weldin. 
Philadelphia, John Lees, 
Reading, 8. Ritter. 
Warren, Robert Miles. 
laware. 


Wilmington, W. H. Neff. 


Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Virginia. 
Lynchburg, i. D, Murrel. 
Leesburg, R. G. Saunders, 
Parkersburg, J. M. Steed. 
Wellsburg, T.McCarty, P.M. 
Winchester, Daniel Frost. 
Wheeling, R. J. Garwood. 


North Carolina, 
Fayetteville, C. W. Everest. 
Hillsborough, Wi. Cain, 
Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 

South Carolina, 
Charleston, William D. King 


Georgia. 
Athens, m. L. Mitchell. 
Bainbridge, EE. Harrison. 
Macon, R. Tyner. 


Milledgeville, 8S. D. Betton. 
Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P. M. 
Alabama. 


Selma, J. Carnett. 
Ohio. 
Cleveland, 4. E. James, 
Columbus, J. B. Crist. 
Canton, J. Saxton. 
Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey. 
Fairfield, 1. Strohm. 
New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 
Norwalk, J. Buckingham. 
New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M. 
Painesville, G.E.H. Day. 
Toledo, C. McKnight. 
Venice, O. McKnight. 
Wooster, W. H. Smith. 
Warren, R. McFarlane. 
Waynesville, J. M. Madden, 
Kentucky. 
Louisville, J. L. H. Smith. 
Maysville, Edward Cox. 
Louisiana. 
New-Orleans, John F. Curns. 
Missouri. 
Fulton, William Haston. 
Liberty, P. H, Burnet. 
St. Louis, Meech & Dennies 
Illinois. 
Pekin, W. H. Sandusky 
Peoria, Ralph Hamlin. 
Indiana, 


Fort Wayne, Charles Paige, jr. 


La Porte, Joshua Atwater. 
LaFayette, 8. Homer. 
Richmond, J. W. Borden. 
Mississippi. 
Natchez, William A. Fox. 


remem 4 Gibson, P.xg 


ichigan. 
Albert L. Vail. 














promptness, Residence No. 5 Leay 
Sept. 29. 






Washington, J. D. Sceles, Adrian, 
Willink, O. Allen. Detroit, Morgan Bates. 
West Cortland,S. Gleason. Ypsilanti, R. E. Morse, P.M 
West Mendon, W. Powell. Ann Arbor, C. Thayer, P. MN. 
Whitestown, I. C.: Baker, P: M. | M C.M. Brown, _ 
Yonkers, L. P. Rose. Jac , D. Coleman, P.M 
York, Wm. Frazer, P.O,| Cold Water, P. Martin, P.M. 
Maine. 4. Olds, P. M. 
Bangor, Smith & Fenno. { Tecumseh,  8.C.Boughton.,p.m 
Gardiner, Wn. Palmer. Norman Has’ el. 
Vermont. Port Theo. Dubois . 
Bridport, D. Miner. Canada. 
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THE NEW-YOREFER. 





WRITTEN BY SIR WALTER 


Moderately Slow, with Tender Expression. 


tide, la ye by the 


Idye? 


ayeshe the down 
leot tears fa’ For 


SECOND VERSE. 


New let this wilful grief be done, 
And dry thy cheek so pale; 

Young Frank is Chief of Errington, 
And Lord of Langley-dale: 

His step is first in peacefa’ ha’, 
His sword in battle keen— 

But aye she loot the tears downfa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


tide? Ill wed ye to my 





JOCK OF HAZELDEAN. 





yeshall his bride: 
be 





Jock o? Hazel-dean. 


THIRD VERSE. 


A chain o’ gold ye shall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair; 
Nor mettied hound, nor managed hawk, 
Ner palfrey fresh and fair: 
And you, the foremost o’ them a’, 
Shall ride our Forest Queen— 
But aye she loot the tears downfa’ 
For Jock o’ Mazeldean. 


———_—__—_— 


And ye 
shall 








SCOTT—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY A. ROBERTSON. 


Why weep ye by the 


. st 


ae 


lad 


— 


bride, Saecomely to be seen; Bua 
ye, 





FOURTH VERSE. 


The kirk was deck’d at morning tide, 
The tapers glimmer’d fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there: 

Thy sought her baith by bower and ha’, 
The ladye was not scen! 

She’s o’er the border, and awa’ 
WP Jeck o’? Hazeldean. 


et 











From Colburn’s New Monthly for December, 
LOVE’S GIFTS. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 
We've learn’d te live without each other, 
Tho’ once we thought the lesson vain; 
The pangs of wounded pride I ’l] smother, 
And send thee back Love’s gifts again! 


First, take the chain, whose links are broken, 
(Like our affection’s sever'd cord ;) 

Once ’t was of firmest love the token, 
But proved as frail as—woman’s word ! 


Take next the ring, that bound me to thee, 
(It ne’er shall oop my finger more ;) 

Light were Love’s bonds when first I knew thee, 
But now—that silken slavery ’s o’er! 

Take, too, the,dute, whose strings have spoken 
An echo to Love’s gentle song; 

Wow, like thy faith, those strings are broken, 


And discord dwells their notes among ! 


Take back thine image, falsely smiling 
With the same look as in the hour 

When first, Love's sunny light beguiling, 
My dazzled senses owned th; power! 


Take back the ¢ress of silken braiding: 
Its glossy texture charms not now— 

Take back each spell Love’s falsehood aiding, 
The whisper’d word and murmur’d vow ! 


Yes! take all back! each bauble treasured 
Like relics in some sainted shrine : 

By gifts alone, if truth were measured, 
I had not mourn’d the loss of thine ! 


We ’ve learn’d to live without each other, 
Tho’ once we deem’d the lesson vain ; 
The pangs of grief Love’s pride shall smother, 





And smiles shall light my brow again! 





Curistmas-Box.—The private wealth of the present Mr. 
Arkwright has grown to such an enormous sum, by his unor 
tentatious mode of living, that, excepting Prince y 
he is the richest man in Europe. A few years back I met bis 
daughter, Mrs. Hurt, of Derbyshire, on a Christmas visit 
Dr. Holeomb’s, and she told me that a few mornings 
the whole of her brethers and sisters, amounting to ten, & 
sembled at breakfast at Willsley Castle, her father’s mansion. 
They found, hee up in each napkin, a £10,000 bank 
note, which he presented them with as a Chris 
Since that time I have been informed that he has 
the gift by presenting them with another hundred thousand 
pounds. Gardiner’s Music, && 


Retic.—In a coal mine, near Charleroi, at the depth of 
1,100 feet, a fossil palm tree, the trunk of which is thi 
inches in diameter, has lately been found in @ ¥ pe 
sition, with its roots fixed in the sub-stratum. It is about” 
be transferred to the cabinet of natural history at Brussels. 
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